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WE have only lately found opportunity for the perusal of this very 
pleasing and unpretending volume ; and we feel that we shall be ren- 
dering an acceptableservice to ourreadersin introducing them tosome 
acquaintance with its contents. For the work itself, though really 
possessing many points of lively interest and merit, has not hitherto 
been accessible to the public; and it has been withheld from ge- 
neral circulation by its authors, with a degree of literary diffidence, 
which is certainly most unusual in this teeming age of patrician 
tours and dilettanti quartos. 


‘ In the year 1816,’ says the simple statement of their introduction, ‘ the 
Hon. Charles L. Irby, and James Mangles, commanders in the royal navy, 
left England, merely with the intention of making a tour on the continent. 
This journey they were Jed to extend far beyond their original design. Cu- 
riosity at first, and afterwards an increasing admiration of antiquities, as 
they advanced, carried them, at length, through several parts of the Levant, 
which have been little visited by modern travellers, and gave them more 
than four years of continued employment. Soon after their return to Eng- 
land, in the year 1820, they were induced to transcribe a selection of the 
letters, which they had addressed during their absence, to their families 
in England, as the most convenient mode of satisfying the inquiries of 
numerous friends; and it was during this labour, that the idea was sug- 
gested to them of printing some copies of their narrative, for private dis- 
tribution.’—Preface, pp. iii. iv. 


It is seldom that in authorship the worn-out plea of “‘ the request 
of friends,” is more than a decent pretext to save the pseudo-mo- 
desty of the unfledged aspirant ; but we happen to know that in 
the instance before us, the account which is given of the produc- 
tion of these Travels is substantially and literally true. Joined in 
the closest bonds of union, as old brother officers and as intimate 
friends, of suitable habits and of similar tastes, these two gentlemen 
were admirably fitted for travelling companions,—a most trying 
test of congeniality ; and they accordingly set out together, with 
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the laudable purpose of extending their knowledge. In these our 
“* piping times of peace,” they found a long period of leisure from 
their professional avocations ; and instead of consuming it—as such 
leisure is too often consumed—in club-houses and at waterin 
places—they devoted it to the indulgence of rational curiosity ; and 
were carried forward by that spirit of manly adventure, which is 
the befitting characteristic of the British naval officer. 

Of that learning which might have qualified them for profound 
antiquarian researches, they had doubtless no portion: they were 
neither fresh from the scholastic attainments of an university, nor 
were they professed men of letters or science. They have assured] 
exhibited no unfounded pretensions of this kind; but observin 
the qualities of energy and enterprise, which they seem abundantly 
to have possessed, it may certainly be a subject of some regret, that 
they were not enabled to bring to their investigation of the remains 
of Egyptian art, more classical knowledge than could be preserved 
or increased in a professional education. But if they had few pre- 
vious advantages, their enthusiastic temperament was readily 
kindled by the mere sight of antiquities; they rapidly imbibed a 
passion for the pursuits which were prompted by their novel situ- 
ation ; and when this taste was once excited, they followed it up 
with a warmth and devotion, an indefatigable and inquisitive de- 
termination, which Clarke himself would have delighted to honour 
and to share. 

This spirit was very curiously and amusingly shewn, in the ardour 
with which they laboured for weeks with their own hands, under 
the fierce heats of an Egyptian sun, in the opening of the temple 
of Ipsambul, or, as they prefer so to call it, Ebsambal. To the un- 
learned, the task of excavation, at that wonderful monument of re- 
mote antiquity, could offer only the excitement of mere success ; 
and yet, with no sordid views of remuneration, and with no hope 
of antiquarian distinction or fame, they there lavished their money 
and expended their strength, and found 


‘‘ The labour’s self was lure enough.” 


In the relation, by their fellow-labourer, Mr. Belzoni, of that Her-° 
culean undertaking, justice seems to have been rendered to their 
strenuous efforts and indispensible aid, with but a very reluctant 
and imperfect acknowledgment; and we are not surprised that 
their friends should urge the publication in some shape of their 
travels, if only tor the purpose of making a fairer and more explicit 
record of the transaction. Upon the face of the facts, it fully ap- 
pears that, without their presence and manual assistance, the tem- 
ple could never have been opened ; and the account of the excava- 
tion, in which they had so principal a share, forms the most 
remarkable part of the narrative of their travels. 

It is remarkable, and a little mortifying, that none of the party 
who succeeded in this interesting research, were qualified to render 
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a wholly satisfactory description of the interior of this majestic 
temple, or to offer any explanatory dissertation upon the probable 
age and objects of a construction, which is certainly one of the 
most wonderful monuments of remoter Egyptian antiquity. The 
learning of Mr. Bankes, has been supposed equal to the elucida- 
tion of this subject, among others: but the publication of that gen- 
tleman’s long-promised account of his travels and antiquarian 
researches in Egypt and Asia, seems postponed sine die. ied 
was confessedly destitute of classical literature of any kind ; and 
the account which is here given by Captains Irby and Mangles, of 
the interior of the temple of Ebsambal, is so superior to his, that 
we shall transcribe it at length for our readers. We regret that 


we cannot give a copy, also, of the excellent ground-plan of the 
temple which accompanies the volume. 


‘ The interior of the temple is one hundred and fifty-four feet long, by 
fifty-two broad (exclusive of the side chambers) ; it is comprised of fourteen 
separate apartments, whereof the first is a principal hall, fifty-seven feet, 
by fifty-two ; the second, an ante-chamber, thirty-seven feet, by twenty- 
five; the narrow chamber crossing the other two, thirty-seven feet, by 
nine feet eleven inches; after which comes the sanctuary, twenty-three 
feet seven inches, by twelve feet three inches; the rest are side apartments, 
whimsically placed in various directions. The interior of this temple is a 
work not inferior to any excavation in Egypt or Nubia, not even excepting 
the tombs of the kings; indeed, the effect produced on first entering it, 
may be considered as more striking than any which those can afford: the 
loftiness of the cieling, the imposing height of the square pillars, and of 
the erect colossal statues attached to them, full thirty feet high ; and the 
whole dimensions of the apartments, on a much larger scale than any of the 
other excavations, all contribute to render the interior of this temple not 
less admirable than its splendid exterior. 

‘ The sculpture on the walls is not so well finished, nor the colouring so 
perfect, as in the tombs of the kings ; but the composition and invention of 
the design, and the spirited execution in the performance, may be consi- 
dered as fully equal to any thing in Egypt. The extreme heat and close- 
ness of the apartments, occasioned by the want of a free circulation of air, 
have contributed materially to injure the colouring, but enough still re- 
mains by which to judge of what is lost, and to convince the spectator of 
the original beauty of the work. The most conspicuous groups appear to 
represent the victories of some celebrated hero, apparently the same who is 
depicted at Medinet Aboo, Luxor, Carnack, and other parts of Egypt, 
together with the triumphant processions and consequent offerings to the 
deities. There is little difference in these groups, from the similar sculp- 
tures in the buildings above-mentioned: the hero appears in the same 
manner in his car; he is of a gigantic stature, and is destroying his ene- 
mies with his arrows; the vanquished sue for mercy ; the discomfiture and 
flight of their companions; the procession of the prisoners, and the distri- 
bution of the other parts of the groups, are likewise nearly the same. The 
hero himself appears to be no other, but the prisoners seem to be of differ- 
ent nations from those represented in other places; and it is not a circum- 
stance of little interest to see here, painted in glowing colours, the cos- 
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tumes of the various tribes of the interior of Africa, at a date so remote 

that one knows nowhere else to look for any description either of their 
manners or their customs. How interesting would a minute copy of these 
groups be to travellers in the interior of Africa, who could compare them 
with the customs of the present day! Some of the captives are perfectly 
black, and have all the characteristics of the tribes of the interior of Africa 
—such as woolly hair, thick lips, long sleek limbs, &c.; others are of a 
lighter hue, not unlike the present race of Nubians. The most common 
dress consists of the leopard’s and tiger’s skin, fastened round the waist, 
while the upper part of the body remains uncovered. The cap which they 
most commonly wear is of a construction which I do not recollect to have 
observed elsewhere, and appears to consist of the leaves of the palm tree, 
dried and cut in slips; while the workmanship is a sort of neat plaiting, 
apparently worked with much ingenuity. Those who wear the caps have 
no hair, but some are distinguished by bushy hair and beards. 

‘ In one of the groups is represented the storming of a fortress, of very 
singular construction, which is defended by people of the race just men- 
tioned. On the top are seen women, among whom, one in a sitting pos- 
ture, wholly divested of drapery, and of a light complexion, bears no 
resemblance in character or attitude to those represented in other places 
by the Egyptians. The hero who directs the assault of this fortress is, as 
usual, of gigantic stature. On the plain below are seen the peasants 
driving their cattle away from the presence of the conqueror, designed with 
great spirit of action; some of the besieged party are also kneeling and 
imploring clemency. ‘The arrows are flying from all quarters amongst the 
defendants, and some are seen plucking them from their foreheads, arms, 
and other parts of the body. Large stones hurled down from above, do 
not in any way intimidate the attacking party. The group of twelve sup- 
plicating victims, which the hero is represented in another part as grasping 

ith one hand by the united hair of their heads, while with the other he 
uplifts the axe to sacrifice them, is executed with much energy and force; 
and the marked difference of character in the several countenances of the 
various tribes they belonged to, is executed in a masterly style; the ex- 
pression of agony and despair in their several features are finely traced. 

‘In this temple we found several detached statues of calcarious stone; 
one of which, a little larger than life, is executed in a better style than is 
generally to be met with in Egyptian sculpture; the head and lower part 
of the legs are wanting, as well as one of the arms, but the remaining 
parts sufficiently attest the skill and good taste of the sculptor. The 
figure is an upright one, and seems to have represented either Osiris, or 
the hero depicted on the walls. The surface of what remains is scarcely 
injured; but the substance of the stone is so decayed by time, that any 
attempt to remove it would probably occasion its total destruction. [ 
have already described the other statues which we brought away. These 
were found in different parts of the temple; half a monkey at one end, 
and the other half at the other, and so on. 

‘ How long this temple has been buried, is a question which must ever 
remain unanswered; forty feet of sand had accumulated in the centre 
above the top of the door, before the recent excavations, which were carried 
no further than three feet below the top of the entrance. There is reason to 
suppose that the temple was deserted before any sand had collected in front 
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of it, but there is nothing either in the interior or without, that can indi- 
cate the age in which it was abandoned. Very little sand was found in 
the temple, compared with what might have been expected; it did not 
reach beyond the second pilaster, and was not much broader than the door- 
way. This, no doubt, is partly owing to the great depth (eighteen feet 
eleven inches) of the entrance. A light black substance, which seemed to 
be decayed wood, was found in every apartment, in some places of the 
depth of two feet; its surface, allowing for the difference of colour, was 
not unlike that of snow, when it has been frozen over by one night’s frost ; 
it cracked under the foot, leaving the impression. Many small pieces of 
wood were strewed about, apparently little injured by time, but which, on 
being touched, crumbled into dust. The wooden pivots on which the 
doors traversed, still remain in the upper corner of all the entrances to the 
different chambers; and we also found small fragments of wood in man 
places. Some of these appeared so perfect that we thought of bringing 
them away, but they mouldered at the first touch; we were, therefore, 
very careful in leaving what remained for the benefit of future travellers. 
A broken brass socket, for the pivot of a door to traverse on, was also 
found. 

‘ The extreme heat of the temple was such, that Mr. Beechey spoiled 
his drawing-book, while only copying one of the groups; the perspiration 
having entirely soaked through it. It has the feeling and the effect of the 
hottest vapour bath. In the centre of the sanctuary is a bench with four 
sitting statues; the one on the right is Osiris, with the hawk’s head and 
globe; the others are human figures; two have the crux ansata in their 
hand. I shall send you a ground-plan, to convey some idea of the form of 
the temple, and also of the whimsical disposition of the chambers. 

‘I will conclude this long description with a few remarks on the eight 
standing figures of Osiris, thirty feet high, which ornament the outer hall, 
and between which is the passage into the interior of the temple. These 
figures are as well proportioned as they are highly finished; the drapery 
reaches nearly half way down to the knees, and is striped like that of the 
figures without. The features of the countenances are perfect, and they 
all have the hook and scourge, (the usual emblems of Osiris), in either 
hand, which are across on the breast. The arrangement of the statues in 
the ground plan is exactly as we found them.”---pp. 80—87. 


We shall not follow our travellers through their minute journal 
of occurrences and sights on their return down the Nile to Phile : 
for there is, to say the truth, nothing very interesting or novel in 
this part of their volume. Their passage through the gates of 
Nubia, and down the first cataract, induces them to take leave of 
that country and its people with some remarks which are worth 
extracting. 


‘ The Nubians are a very distinct race of people from the Arabs; their 
dress is commonly a loose white shirt and a turban; sometimes they are 
uncovered, except a cloth round the waist. They are very superstitious, 
most of them wearing charms to keep off “the evil eye,” or some other 
apprehended ills. These charms consist of some words written on a scrap 
of paper, and sewed up in leather; they are worn mostly on the right arm 
over the elbow, and sometimes round the neck. All the cashiefs we saw 
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had them, and one Nubian dandy had nine of these appendages. These 
people think themselves very cunning in schemes to deceive strangers, 
Few of them smoke ; instead of which, they use salt and tobacco mixed, 
enveloped in wool, and kept between the under lip and gum; the boys 
commence this practice when quite young. They are all rogues, but being 
bred up in such principles, do not think there is any harm in being so: 
the opprobrious terms, harame, cadab, (thief, liar), are not considered 
abusive with them, as they have no notion of honesty, and cannot possibly 
seep from pilfering any thing within their reach; we detected our sailors 
at this work almost daily, but they always made a joke of it. The several 
districts differ much in regard to dress, and particularly in the manner of 
wearing the hair; some have it curled ‘“ a la Brutus,” others plaited and 
hanging down with great uniformity, in ringlets, to the shoulders, where it 
is cut off square at the bottom, and looks exactly like a mop. The latter 
grease their locks plentifully with oil; the former have generally a skewer 
sticking in their hair, in readiness to disturb any animalcule which ma 
bite too hard. There is great difference in the features and make of the 
several Nubian tribes: the natives of Elpha are tall and good looking; 
the people of Derry are hideous and deformed; the tribe at Armada are 
small, but handsome, and well made; they are frugal in their mode of 
living, subsisting principally on doura, made into flat cakes, and baked on 
a stone which is heated, and some sour milk and dates. It is usual to see 
a courier, or man, going on a few days’ journey, with no other provisions 
than a small bag of dates; they eat the offal of all the beasts they kill, not 
rejecting any part; and when we were at the village to which the crew be- 
longed, the women came down eagerly to dispute for some fowls, which 
having died, were thrown on shore. ‘They are great boasters, but do 
not appear to have any firmness; and they have a great aversion to fire 
arms. They evince much outward shew of religion, praying four or five 
times a day; and to shew their piety, they leave the sand on their fore- 
heads, which sticks there while they are performing their devotions. 
They are respectful to their cashiefs, to whom are referred all their quar- 
rels and disputes. They are invariably armed, and appear very proud of 
their weapons; they mostly carry a dagger on the left arm, a long pike, 
and a sword slung across the back. The boys, when young, have wea- 
pons provided them; this they imagine shews their independence, and 
they acknowledge no government. They are exceedingly passionate with 
each other, but are soon reconciled, even after the most inveterate abuse ; 
they adhere together, and no bribes can separate them; we never saw an 
instance in which we had any of them on our side, or when anything 
was revealed to us. Ear-rings are common amongst the men ; they usually 
have but one, and it is immaterial in which ear itis worn. They eat the 
locusts grilled, and affirm that they are good. They are considerably 
darker than the Arabs. The only manufacture they have, has been 
pointed out to them by necessity, and consists of neat close-grained plat- 
ters, made of the date-tree, to contain their milk and food. No earthen- 
ware is made in the country; their water-jars are brought from Egypt. 
‘The women do not cover their faces so scrupulously as the Arabs; 
they are not ill-looking, are generally well made, and have good figures. 
They wear a brown garment reaching down to their ancles; it is thrown 
over the right shoulder, comes close under the left arm, the shoulder of 
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which is bare, and has not an ungraceful appearance; they are very par- 
tial to rings and bracelets; the former are frequently worn at the nose, the 
latter are made of one piece of brown glass, which not yielding, and being 
forced on as small as possible, often causes much pain; they always go 
bare-footed. Young girls have a covering round their loins made of strips 
of leather, hanging down and ornamented with cowry-shells and beads. 
The hair of the women is plaited somewhat like the men’s, and greased 
with oil. The Barabras, from their frugal mode of life, are subject to few 
diseases; they are all marked with one, and sometimes two scars on the 
spine of the back, where they have been burnt for the cure of an endemial 
disease, which attacks them when young; this mode of treatment, by 
drawing all the humours to one spot, keeps the discharge open till the 
patient is recovering, and experience has doubtless shewn it to be often 
successful. A boy, while we were,at Ebsambal, was in a state of cure, 
and accidentally injured the part which caused it to bleed; the father im- 
mediately applied a remedy, by throwing some sand, of which article there 


is no scarcity in the country, on the wound ; this soon appeased the boy’s 
cries and pain.”—pp. 111---116. 


On their descent of the Nile, from Philce to Cairo, the travellers 
visited the plain of Thebes, and they have recorded their admira- 
tion in some very animated notes, on the remains of that great 
“city of the hundred gates :”—of the temples of Luxor and Car- 
nack, and the tombs of Gourna. On their arrival at Cairo, their 
earliest care was ‘to shave their beards, which they had allowed to 
grow since their first departure from Philce, and to resume their 
European costume: they felt as awkward at first at this change 
of dress, as they had done when they originally adopted the Arab 
costume.’ 

From Cairo, Captains Irby and Mangles set out to cross the 
desert on camels to Gaza, with the object of visiting whatever is 
most worthy of interest in Palestine and Syria. 

Their route after reaching Gaza, was along the sea coast by 
Jaffa, Acre, the ancient Tyre and Sidon, Tripoli and Latachia to 
Antioch ; having visited the cedars of Lebanon, and the ruins of 
Baalbec, in the course of their journey, and heard much of the 
eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope, to whom they had letters of in- 
troduction. Her ladyship, however, had removed into the moun- 
tains to avoid the heat, and they did not see her. But she sent 
them an invitation, declaring, “‘ that she had made up her mind to 
receive no more Englishmen, with the exception of officers of the 
army and navy, all fine fellows, as she was pleased to style them.” 
Our travellers repeat the usual reports of her ladyship’s munifi- 
cence and Turkish trowsers. From Antioch, the two friends struck 
into the interior of Syria to Aleppo, with the view of pepeneting 
to Palmyra. From this enterprise, Lady Hester Stanhope ha 
written to dissuade them; and they would appear to regret that 
they had not followed her advice: for after accomplishing the 
adventure, they ‘ judged the visit to Palmyra hardly worthy of the 
time, expense, anxiety, and fatiguing journey through the desert 
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which they had undergone to effect it.’ They were disappointed 


to find, that among the innumerable standing columns, and other 
ruins of Palmyra, 


‘ There was not a single shaft, pediment, architrave, portal, frieze, or 
any architectural remnant worthy of admiration. None of the columns 
exceeded in diameter four feet, or in height forty feet; dimensions but ill 
calculated to give an idea of the sublime, at least, according to Longinus, 
Those of the boasted avenue had little more than thirty feet of altitude; 
the epistytium is in no instance ornamented with any carved work, except- 
ing now and then an ill-executed cornice. The plates of Wood and Daw- 
kins are certainly well executed, but they have done but too much jus- 
tice to the originals ;;—‘ and although the designs are generally correct in 
the work of Wood and Dawkins, we found that the execution of the 
sculpture is far inferior to what might have been expected from the en- 
gravings. The three arches at the end of the avenue nearest the Temple 
of the Sun, so beautiful in the designs, are excessively insignificant; the 
decorated frieze thereof, although handsome in the plates, is very badl 
wrought ; and in this instance, even the devices are not striking ; théy are 
not to be compared to the common portals of Thebes, although the Egyp- 
tians were unacquainted with the arch. Every thing here is built of a very 


perishable stone; if it deserves the name of marble, it is very inferior even 
to that of Baalbec.’—pp. 268, 269. 


After their visit to Palmyra, the travellers returned westward, 
and continuing their detour, through the back country to Damas- 
cus, entered Palestine from that city. The task of delineating the 
antiquities of the Holy Land, seems to have been undertaken by 
some of our modern travellers, only as a fruitful source of conten- 
tion, and the right of literary property over the topography of that 
sacred region,- has been of late as fiercely contested, as ever the 
possession of its soil was disputed by crusader and moslem. The 
more amicable and unassuming spirit of our two naval travellers, 
is satisfied with advancing no very scientific pretensions. Their 
record implies only that they have traversed the awful scenes of 
our faith with the respectful curiosity of pilgrims, and examined 
the antiquities of the most interesting land in the universe, with 
the eager, but modest attention of enlightened inquirers.. They 
viewed Jordan, the lake of Tiberias, the Dead Sea; they visited 
Nablous, Jericho, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem; and they were 
finally, of the party with Messrs. Legh and Bankes, in the expe- 
dition in which those gentlemen examined the Decapolis, and 
made the whole circuit of the Dead Sea. 

They are, therefore, among the small number of Europeans who 
have penetrated, in our times, to the scite of the ancient Petra 
and its vast metropolis. They have exceedingly well described 
their adventures, and the scenes which they visited in their excur- 
sion through these unfrequented tracts; and the part of their 
journal which is occupied with their peregrinations through Pales- 
tine, is altogether so well worth perusal, that we must offer one 
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sincere recommendation—that they should yet present their volume 
to the world in the usual manner. A few verbal corrections and 
improvements in the style, without altering the simple and unaf- 
fected form of their narrative, are alone wanting to befit the book 
for general publication; and the greater part of its matter is 
abundantly attractive. 

The concluding letter of the volume, however, which details 
their movements after arriving at Acre, on their departure from 
Palestine, might, perhaps, be curtailed without injury. Having 
passed by sea from Acre to Constantinople, they crossed over to 
Scutari, and made the traverse of Asia Minor to Chelindreh, 
where a dangerous fit of illness, by which Captain Mangles was 
attacked, obliged them to embark, first for Cyprus, and from 
thence to return to Europe. This itinerary of Asia Minor has 
afforded us not a single point for observation; and we are of 


opinion that its omission would advantageously reduce the bulk of 
the volume. 





Art. II. Recollections of the Life of John O’ Keeffe, written by himself. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/.8s. London. Colburn. 1826. 


Ir is by no means a pleasant task to pronounce in the spirit of 
justice upon these memoirs. They are the recollections of an old 
man, and of a writer who for many years furnished the town with 
farce, comedy, opera, and pantomime, one of the best retailers of 
small jests, in hisday ; and withal, a mild, and, as far as we know, 
a benevolent and very worthy private individual. He has, more- 
over, during the greater part of his lengthened years, been subject 
to that most pitiable of all human diseases, blindness; and if to 
this it be added, that he belongs to a school of literature some- 
what less fastidious than that which now prevails, and that his 
leading foible is to speak of himself, or rather of his works, and to 
hear them praised, we, perhaps, shall be accused, if we abstain 
from saying at present all that we think of the production before us. 
At the same time, it is but proper to confess, that these recollec- 
tions have greatly disappointed us. We had fully expected to find 
in them, an equal companion to the Memoirs of Kelly, and of Rey- 
nolds, anecdotes of theatrical persons and occurrences, and a pee 
now and then behind the curtain of the great stage of life, which 
might afford some degree of entertainment, if not of instruction. 
Two volumes more perfectly innocent of either one or the other, 
have never, perhaps, been displayed to the world. There is hardly 
one anecdote in the whole collection that will bear repetition. 
The details which the author has thought proper to give us of his 
early life, of his dramatic career, and of his latter years, are really the 
most trivial, not to say silly that ever appeared in print. He tells us 
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not only of his boyish studies and exercises, but describes his 
school-room, and even the forms on which the pupils sat in it, 
with the nicest minuteness. He thinks the mere circumstance of __ 
his walking down one of the streets, and meeting a friend, of so | 
much importance, that he mentions it at full length, together with 
the conversation that may have been carried on upon the occasion. 
And then, when the whole is told, we find that we have been held, 
as it were, by the button-hole, to listen to a person whom nobody 
cares one farthing about, and whose talk is an absolute bore. So 
multitudinous and petty are the paragraphic items with which the 
author has filled up his volumes, that we were quite surprised, on 
arriving at the last page, at not finding copies of his accounts with 
his washerwoman and milkman, for they would have occupied 
at least some dozen pages, and would most assuredly have fur- 
— matter quite as amusing as any other twelve pages of the 
work. 

Yet, perhaps, it may appear strange enough, that with all his 
prolixity, Mr. O’Keeffe has given us few materials, by which we 
might be enabled to form our estimate of his personal character. 
We do not at all blame him for passing as lightly as possible over 
certain circumstances of his domestic history, as we think that the 
public have no right whatever to be admitted, even to a dramatist’s 
fireside, unless he chooses to throw it open to them. Yet, when a 
man sits down to be his own biographer, he ought at least to give 
something like a semblance of himself in his composition. We do 
not mean to say, that it"is absolutely incumbent on him to draw his 
own character in set phrase, and to particularize his daily habits. 
But he should disclose those features of his life which chiefly 
served to characterize it; and he should enable the reader on 
closing the sketch to say, that it afforded him some idea of the 
dispositions of the writer. These are the real links by which our 
om te answer to one another. We are generally more inter- 
ested in knowing how a man feeds, than how he thinks. We may 
admire his wisdom, and respect his talents and acquirements, but 
it is only when his heart pours out its emotions, that our own be- 
comes engaged in listening to him. 

Mr. O’Keeffe has studiously avoided letting us into any part of 
his personal history, which could interest his readers at all in this 
respect. His ‘ Recollections’ are for the greater part less con- 
nected with his own life, than with the lives of others. His topics 
are thrown together without the least regard to chronological order, 
or even to arrangement of the subject matter. After relating an 
incident that occurred late in the present century, he thinks no- 
thing of going back without the least notice, to the year 1760 or 
1770, or of setting down something that occurred in 1800. It is, 
perhaps, natural enough, that ‘ recollections’ should be desultory, 
as the memory itself, which holds them, is a strange and fitful 
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faculty. But assuredly, after being secured from its power by the 
aid of an amanuensis, they might have been put together without 
exhibiting the appearance of a mere fantastic medley. 

Although our author has been known to the public only asa 
dramatist, yet it appears that in his early youth he was destined, 
both by his own inclination and that of his parents, to be a pain- 
ter. He was born in Dublin, (24th of June, 1747), and when little 
more than six years of age, he was placed at the best drawing aca- 
demy in that city. Greek, Latin, and French, he acquired at the 
school of a master, whom he calls ‘ Father Austin.’ He does not 
mention the religion in which he was educated ; but from the cir- 
cumstance of his being taught by Father Austin, from his famil 
connections, as well as from his having his own children educated 
in France, at Roman Catholic institutions, we presume that he was 
of that persuasion. We do not mention this circumstance as one 
into which we or any other person can have any right to inquire, 
but it will be seen that the author had a motive in suppressing it, 
and that it is one amongst the numerous instances of want of can- 
dour, for which these memoirs are distinguished. He seems to 
have imbibed an early turn for the drama, from reading the plays of 
Shakspeare, Old Ben, Congreve, and others. He flatters himself 
too, that he had also an original propensity to poetry, and thus 
boasts of his first tribute to the muses. 


‘ The first time that a youthful poet sees himself in print, is assuredly 
an epoch unparalleled. When I was very young, there was a favourite 
song written by Cunningham, the pastoral poet, called ‘‘ Winter.” I took 
a fancy to write about ‘‘ Summer,” and sent it with my initials to a Dub- 
lin newspaper. The next day, calling on an acquaintance of mine, Wil- 
liam Stuart, who was articled to an attorney in Bolton-street, Dublin, I 
knocked at the door: instantly the parlour or office window was flung up, 
and my friend thrusting his head out with the most perfect expression of 
joy and congratulation, exclaimed, “‘ Jack, your song is in the paper!” he 
yes opened the door and shewed it tome. I remember only eight lines 
OF it: 

‘¢ When wanton the cattle bound over the lawn, 

Or luxuriantly roll on the grass, 

Madam’s dickey*, as white as the plumes of the swan, 
Is hung on the hedge by the lass : 

When the sweet country maiden, as blithe as the morn, 
With pail on her head climbs the stile, 

And the farmer with pleasure surveys his green corn, 
Whilst the promising crop makes him smile,” &c. 


‘ The song of Winter had a pretty tune, and we used to sing it in our 
convivial parties; but when my ‘“ Summer” appeared, the boys in prefer- 
ence sung that: often asking me—* Jack, didn’t you write the answer to 
Winter?” «* To be sure I did,” was my consequential reply: I was then 
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* A lady’s white dimity petticoat, 
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surveyed from head to foot with admiration ; every youth was proud of my 
acquaintance ; and many of them, with a hornpipe shuffle of the foot, 
would turn from me, singing, 

‘‘ When wanton the cattle, &c.”—vol. i. pp. 64, 66. 


These lines certainly do not exhibit the most favourable example 
of the inspired strains of a writer, who frequently speaks of him- 
self with the greatest complacency as ‘a poet.’ Vet we think 
that they would bear a comparison with most of the songs and 
poems, which he wrote at the most mature period of his life; for 
whatever may be his merit as a dramatist, his verses, whether mar- 
ried to music, or consigned to a state of single blessedness, appear 
to us generally to be exceedingly meayre—particularly his birth- 
day odes, which we are rather surprised he did not permit to slum- 
ber amongst his suppressions. He seems to have thought it 
incumbent on him to be particularly loyal—at least in verse— 
because, as he relates with great exultation, ‘ his first sight of 
London was from Highgate Hill, on the 12th of August, 1762, the 
day the Prince of Wales, his present Majesty George IV., was 
born.’ He was not, of course, insensible to the great theatrical at- 
traction of that day. 


‘ During my two years’ residence in London, I often saw Garrick ; the 
delight his acting gave me was one of the silken cords that drew me to- 
wards a theatre. 1 liked him best in Lear. His saying, in the bitterness 
of his anger, ‘ I will do such things—what they are, I know not,” and his 
sudden recollection of his own want of power, were so pitiable as to touch 
the heart of every spectator. The simplicity of his saying, “ Be these 
tears wet ?—yes, faith,” putting his finger to the cheek of Cordelia, and 
then looking at his finger, was exquisite. Indeed he did not get his fame 
for nothing. I saw him do Abel Drugger the same night; and his look of 
terror, where he drops the glass globe, drew as much applause from the 
audience as his Lear had done. Some years after, hearing Lord Mansfield 
on the bench, his voice and manner brought Garrick forcibly to my recol- 
lection.’—vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 


During this period, he also saw Jean Jacques Rousseau, in one 
of the upper boxes in Covent Garden. The philosopher, as is well 
known, wore an Armenian dress, a dark gown furred, and fur cap, 
and attracted, by his singularity of appearance, the eyes of every 
body in the house—a distinction which he dearly loved. Among 
the “‘ lions ” of the day, was Coan, the Norfolk dwarf, at Chelsea. 


‘He did not shew himself for hire, but kept a little tea-house, in what 
was then called, the Five Fields. He used to walk about on the tea-tables, 
among the cups and saucers, and so converse with the company, as they 
were sitting round sipping their tea, his face being on a level with theirs. 
He was sometimes dressed as a yeoman of the guard; at others, as a 
fine gentleman ; was facetious and witty; his countenance pleasant and 
animated, and he was neatly formed. A sign of him was up at the house 
—on one side, he was in his yeoman’s dress, on the other as the fine gen- 
tleman.’—vol. 1, pp. 87, 88. 
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“The Monument” would no doubt have perished had it not 
been visited by our young rambler. Strange to say, when he got 
to the top of it he had the courage to look down, and the Thames 
seemed like a small stream under him, the streets like saw-pits, 
and the people little things moving at the bottom of them! But 
an adventure much more wonderful than this still remains to be 
told. He went to see St. Paul’s cathedral, and after encountering 
all the perils of the ascent, he enjoyed ‘a sort of triumph, when he 
reached the golden gallery and looked round.’ This, however, was 
not all. He continues—‘ I had a parcel of walnuts in my pocket, 
and pelted them all off with my utmost strength, waiting the slow 
descent of each, thinking they would fall far off, into some of the 
adjoining streets; they actually fell within side of the railing of 
the church, which—proved to me the vast bulk of the building ! ! !’ 
We now arrive at the top of the climax. ‘In the whispering-gal- 
lery, the man used one of the tools of his trade, and told me—I 
had a hole in my stocking!!! How fortunate it is for posterity 
that Mr. O’Keefte has so good a memory! Had he been defective 
in this faculty, the loss of the important information which he has 
preserved in these pages would have been irreparable. 

There are a few other facts related by our author equally worthy 
of living for ever. 


‘I recollect witnessing the blessed and heart-delighting ceremony of 
peace proclaimed at Temple Bar. J was close by the gate when the he- 
ralds knocked at the outside !’ 


At which side? This the author unhappily leaves to conjecture. 


‘] was in a coffee-house in St. Martin’s-lane, on the very morning when 
No. 45 came out. The unconscious newsman came in, and, as a matter 
of course, laid it on the table before me.’ 


Remarkable it is, that the newsmen of that day, like those of 
our own, happened to be no great judges of libels. | 


‘ About this time, (1764), I was a good deal at a house near Dublin, 


the residence of a gentleman, who had been an officer in the Austrian 
service,’ 


Indeed! Well, this 7s wonderful! This is the sort of informa- 
tion which deserves to be classed among the most valuable recol- 
lections of ancient days. But, to his dramatic career. His first 
attempt was made at the early age of sixteen. It was a comedy, 
called ‘‘ The Generous Lovers.” He was, of course, ambitious to 
have it performed in London, and as he was at the other side of - 
the water, he consigned the grand production to his brother, a mi- 
hiature painter, then residing here. The limner, proud of the co- 
medy, and imagining it to be vastly superior to anything of the 
kind that had ever before appeared, instead of presenting it to any 
of the theatres, went at once to “ a tip-top” bookseller, and 
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demanded something enormous for the manuscript, which was of 
course refused, and the ‘‘ Generous Lover” was never either acted 
or printed. This ill success at starting sent the young dramatist 
back again to his pencil for a season, but still he was always 
about the stage, and if he could not as yet write a farce, he 
could paint a scene, and that seems to have satisfied him quite 
as well. He has accordingly collected many anecdotes connected 
with the Irish theatricals of that period. There seems to be a 


fate over the treasury of the green room. The following seems 
to be a good receipt for making it solvent at times :-— 


‘ At a period when the payments were not very ready at the Smock-alley 
treasury, one night Mossop, in Lear, was supported in the arms of an actor 
who played Kent, and who whispered him, “ If you don’t give me your 
honour, sir, that you'll pay me my arrears this night, before I go home, 
I'll let you drop about the boards.” Mossop, alarmed, said, “ Don’t talk 
to me now.” “ [ will,” said Kent, “ I will; I’ll let you drop.” Mosso 
was obliged to give the promise, and the actor thus got his money, thou 
a few of the others went home without theirs. Such the effect of a well- 
timed hint, though desperate.—vol. i. pp. 158, 159. 


_ Yet no very extravagant consumption of the ‘‘ ways and means,” 
it seems, could have been charged at least to the property-man 


of the theatre. What would the actors of our day say to a 
painted supper ? 


‘ The author of “ High Life below Stairs” was Mr. James Townley, a 
clergyman. I knew his son, a celebrated miniature painter, and an ac- 
quaintance of my brother’s. When this piece was played in Dublin, Knipe, 
remarkable for saying smart things, and who also liked “‘ the joys of the 
table,” feasted by anticipation on the good roast fowl, and bottle of wine, 
at the supper in the last scene; but the property-man who provided it, was 
of the saving cast; Knipe stuck his fork into the fowl to dissect it with 
carving skill,—it was a piece of painted timber! He filled his glass, as 
he thought, with wine, it was mere coloured element! ‘ Ha!” said he, 
“ instead of our bottle and our bird, here is a fine subject for a landscape- 
painter, wood and water.”—vol.i. p. 160. 


By the way, this “ High Life below Stairs,” is said to have been 


the operator of a very considerable change in the highest life above 
stairs. 


‘ Previous to the coming out of “‘ High Life below Stairs,” in London, 
the upper gallery was free for the servants of those who had places in the 
boxes. The whole race of the domestic gentry, on the first night of this 
excellent little piece, were in a ferment of rage at what they conceived 
would be their ruin; and from the upper gallery, to which they were ad- 
mitted gratis, came hisses and groans, and even many a handful of half- 
pence was flung on the stage at Philip and my Lord Duke, and Sir Harry, 
&c. This tumult went on for a few nights, but ultimately was a good 
thing for all theatres, as it gave Garrick, then manager, a fair occasion to 
shut the galleries from the servants, and ever after make it a pay place, 
which to this day it has continued.’—vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 
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The following incident, though trivial enough, is characteristic 
of all the parties. The debtor was the well-known Bob Mahon, a 
singer and dancer. 


‘ One evening, a young Irish gentleman (the eldest son of a peer) and I 
had proposed to take our glass at Billy Donnelly’s, the Three Nags’ Heads, 
in Essex-street ; but neither of us being much stocked with cash, he recol- 
lected that last week Mahon had bought a horse from him, and never paid 
him for it: ‘* And there he is now,” said Frederick, ‘* at Ryan’s, in Fownes- 
street, with Lord Muskerry and Lord Clanwilliam, and Lord Kildare. 
Come, Jack: oh, I'll go and talk to him about that.” We went to 
Ryan’s; stood in the hall, and had Mahon called out to us by the waiter, 
when my companion said to him, “‘ Bob, why don’t you pay me for my 
horse?” ‘ Oh,” said the other, ‘¢ you know very well I will pay you; but 
I have not the money now.” ‘*’Pon my word, this is fine! You owe me 
twenty guineas for such a capital brute, and here I’m not able to get the 
money from you. You’ve some cash about you now, surely.” Mahon 
put his hand in his pocket, and took out some silver: ‘‘ Why, yes, I’ve 
eight and eightpence.” ‘ Give me that,” said Frederick; he took it: 
Mahon returned to his gay party, and the young nobleman and I had our 
cheerful bottle at The Nags’ Heads.’—vol. i. pp. 174—176. 


Mr. O’Keefe omits to inform his readers, in what capacity he 
became so intimate with almost all the thegpen’ people in Ireland, 
at this period of his life. He does not tell us whether he was 
manager, actor, or scene painter; and yet we find him traversing 
the country in the train of various itinerant companies, and doing 
the offices of a factotum. We are glad to find that, even in that 
situation, he was not without the means of ornamenting his supper 
with a bottle of claret. 


‘I got to Belfast on Christmas night, and at Adrian Van Brackley’s, the 
Donnegal Arms, I ordered the waiter to bring me a quarter of a hundred 
of oysters, having heard that those of Carrickfergus were remarkably fine ; 
the waiter answered—* I’ll bring you half a dozen, Sir, if you please.” I 
thought this an impertinent observation to limit my supper, and told him 
to do as he was desired. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” said he, with a bow, and a smile, 
‘¢ [ll bring you half a dozen, and then if you want any more, you may have 
them.” He brought in a large dish, and on it six oysters, each shell above 
nine inches diameter; the oyster lying on it, looked like a little boiled 
chicken. Here was good claret, and excellent quarters for the night: the 
glass of claret was to be had at that period, (and perhaps at this), at every 
thatched ale-house all over the kingdom.’—vol. i. pp. 200, 201. 


It is worth observing, that a traveller in Ireland, even to this 
day, will get a bottle of” wine at any country inn there, where it 
can be had at all, infinitely superior to any that he will encounter 
at the rural hotels of this country. The Irish rustic innkeepers 
are not yet versed in the process of adulteration. And yet such 
was their profit upon wine formerly, that, as our reminiscent re- 
lates, they seldom charged for dinner when claret was ordered. 
Tempora mutantur. 
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‘ We had a superb dinner, and our landlord brought into us, in each 
hand, a magnum bonum of prime Latdére : in the bill no dinner was charged, 
and, on our insisting on paying it, the jolly host exclaimed, in compliment 
of me his namesake, ‘“‘ O hone! nothing for eating.” ’ 


The following instance of Irish politeness is irresistible. We 
must suppose the party on the Limerick road. 


‘To perform our journey, Brereton and I had a handsome post-chaise, 
our driver a smart, clever, intelligent youth, When we arrived at the inn 
at , our landlady coming through the passage to receive us, with curt- 
seying formalities, our post-boy walking on before us; she looked at him, 
exclaiming—“ Why, Tim, you devil, and do I at last see you sober!” He, 
with his hat in his hand, made her a low bow, and said, ‘‘ Madam, you 
do, and I wish I could return the compliment.” But such jokes are com- 
mon among all ranks of Ireland.’—vol. i. p. 226. 





Our author appears ‘to have finally taken up his residence in 
England in 1781: seven years before that period he had married 
a Limerick lady, who died in 1813. They had two sons and one 
daughter, of whom the latter alone at present survives. His only. 
dependence for support was on his pen; and one of his first essays 
was his ‘ Tony eaihde in Town,” as a sequel to Goldsmith’s 
comedy of “ She Stoops to Conquer.” William Lewis told him it 
was not worth two-pence; but George Colman (not the younger) 
then manager of the Haymarket, produced it at his theatre, with 
some degree of success. O’Keefe’s next production was “ The 
Son in Law,” a two act opera, which was also prosperous. ‘“ The 
Dead Alive,” ‘‘ The Agreeable Surprise,” ‘‘ The Castle of Anda- 
lusia,” and a whole catalogue of operas, comedies, farces, and 
pantomimes, too numerous to be mentioned, followed, of which 
some are popular even at this hour, many were consigned to a 
premature end, and a few were never permitted to see the green- 
room. They form in all a list of sixty-eight pieces. Of the whole, 
‘“‘ The Castle of Andalusia,” and ‘‘ Wild Oats,” are unquestionably 
the best. Yet it would be absurd to place the former high in the 
rank of operas, or to assign to the latter any considerable station 
among our comedies. O’Keefe was lucky in the period at which 
he wrote—a period during which, with the exception of “ The 
School for Scandal,” “‘ The Rivals,” and “‘ The Duenna,”’ nothing 
was produced that posterity will think worth pegous—y * 

About the year 1781, our author’s sight began to fail him, and 
after resorting to the usual remedies, he found them of no avail. 
He attributes this misfortune to his remaining in damp clothes on 
one occasion for three or four hours together. If we understand 
him rightly, he has never been wholly deprived of light; but his 
orbs are so dim, that he cannot read, or distinguish even large ob- 
jects that are quite near him. Since that period, his compositions 
have been written by an amanuensis to his dictation, and no doubt 
it is to the comparatively solitary mode of life which he was com- 
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pelled to lead, after suffering this great privation, that we are to 
ascribe the scantiness and dullness of the materials, which he has 
here collected together, particularly in the second volume. One 
or two anecdotes are all that we can select from it. The first he 
relates as an instance of the inconvenience to which his notoriety 
as a dramatist sometimes exposed him. 


‘In the Autumn of 1785 I was asked to a venison feast, to meet a 
large company of convivial, pleasant, and distinguished persons. It was 
at a house near the corner of Gerard-street, almost opposite Newport- 
alley. My brother brought me there, and with him came a Reverend ac- 
quaintance, a young Prussian clergyman: from my dramatic successes 
the whole party were inclined to think me an acquisition to their society : 
there were some of the first performers present, and some small wits, and 
large wits and literati. The joke and glass and song went round, and 
many wished to speak to me, and I to speak to them; but, through the 
wonder and high admiration of the Prussian clergyman, I was made a 
complete nullity, and almost sent to Coventry; for, when I attempted to 
speak, he placed himself in an attitude of vast attention, and called out in 
an audible voice and foreign dialect ;—‘‘ Mind, all be silent!” This pro- 
duced much mirth: and if any of them made an attempt to speak-to me, 
he winked and grimaced, and im a half-whisper said, ‘‘ Let him alone, let 
him alone! he has a tought—let him alone!” This was one of my grand 
vexations of celebrity. King was of this party#Milso Charles Bannister and 
his son, Edwin, Moody, Baddeley, &c. John Bannister, that excellent 
actor and worthy man, enlivened the company with giving his imitations, 
but my busy, wonder-struck Prussian clerical, with his great delight in 
my high reputation, deprived me of the pleasures of the day.’—pp. 104 
—106. 


The following account of Macklin’s last appearance on the stage, 
excites a painful interest. 


‘Macklin’s last attempt on the stage was Shylock: he came ready 
dressed for the character into the green-room, where all the performers 
were assembled and prepared : looking round, he said, ‘‘ What, is there a 
play to-night ?”—All were astonished, and no one answered. He repeat- 
ed, “‘ Is there a play to-night?” Portia remarked; ‘‘ Why, Sir, what is 
the matter ?—‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ you know.” ‘ And who is the 
Shylock?” asked Macklin.—‘‘ Why you, Sir, you are the Shylock.”—- 
“ Ah!” said he, “ am I?” and sat down in silence. Every one was much 
concerned and alarmed; however, the curtain went up, the play began, 
and he got through the part with every now and then going to the side of 
the stage, lifting up his hairs with one hand, and putting his ear down to 
the prompter, who gave him the word; he then walked to the centre of 
the stage and repeated the words tolerably well: this occurred often 
through the play, but sometimes he said to the prompter—*“ Eh, what is 
it? what do you say?” The play was got through, and from that night 
Macklin’s great talents were lost to the public. For some time before his 
death, he never went into a bed, but slept in an elbow-chair. He died at 
his house in Covent-Garden, the right-hand corner of Tavistock-court.’ 
—pp. 321, 322. 
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We have already alluded to the education of the author’s chil- 
dren. One of his sons died young. The other, Tottenham, was 
sent to the college du Plessis, belonging to the University of Paris, 
and his daughter to the convent of St. Anstreberte, at Montreuil- 
sur-mer. This happened, he says, in consequence of ‘ affairs en- 
tirely private, and strictly domestic.’ The children were of course 
necessarily educated in the religion of France, yet no explanation 
is given of the fact, that Tottenham, after returning from that 
country, took his degrees at Exeter College, Oxford, and was or- 
dained priest by the bishop of Chichester. He was appointed 
chaplain to the bade of Clarence, and went to Jamaica to obtain 
“a very excellent living,’ where he died in 1804, three weeks after 
his arrival, and in the twenty-eighth year of his age. The obscu- 
rity in which the author has left this subject gives room to the in- 
ference, that in the case of this youth, religion was made a matter 
of mere traffic. Mr. O’Keeffe appears to have spent the latter part 
of his life at Chichester. Two small annuities which he purchased, 
one from Covent-Garden, and another from an insurance office, 
together with a royal pension granted him in 1808, which in the 
present year was augmented by a grant of one hundred guineas a 
year from his Majesty’s privy purse, have, we are happy to say, 


placed our dramatist @m a situation of comfort as to pecuniary 


matters. His daughter still continues to cheer his declining day, 
and though we have been unable to praise his ‘ Recollections,’ yet 
it is with the most perfect good will that we wish him a long con- 
tinuance of his present health and happiness. Of the bounteous 
consideration of the King towards him, there can be no second 


Opinion. It was an act every way worthy of his Majesty’s benig- 
nant heart. 





Art. III. Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany. By the 
Author of “ Recollections in the Peninsyla,” &c. 8vo. pp. 400. 12s. 
London, Longman and Co. 1826. © 


On opening this volume we immediately recognized the fascinating 
pen, to which we are indebted for several delightful evenings. 
‘“‘ The Story ofa Life,” would have been of itselfa sufficient pass- 
port to our approbation, but when to this we added our own recol- 
lections of the author’s “‘ Recollections in the Peninsula,” of his 
«Sketches in India,” and of his ‘‘ Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt and Italy,” we were fully prepared to expect a treat from 
his Ramble in Germany, and found in it every thing that we had 
a right to look for. No new cities, no strange productions, no 
extraordinary landscapes indeed remained in Germany to be de- 
scribed. All that was engaging in its genius and literature, had 
been rendered familiar to us by Madame de Stael, and every thing 
which an intelligent and acute mind could think concerning its 
political condition and civil constitutions, had been fully and ele- 
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gantly detailed to us by Mr. Russel. Nevertheless, had the route 
traversed by these eminent writers, been as beaten as that between 
Boulogne and Paris, we could again go over it with the author 
before us ; for although we could hardly hope to encounter any 
thing before unseen on the way, yet in his company scenes barren 
in themselves would assume a new interest, and objects that might 
otherwise escape notice would be rendered by his fine enthusiasm 
rominent and striking. 

He puts himself at once upon the most easy terms with his read- 
ers. ‘To use his own words, he fancies himself ‘ at dinner with 
them, and writes as he should speak.’ He gives the full reign to | 
an ardent, and at times a highly excited imagination, and evidently 
writes, not to make a book, but to afford a channel to. the tumult 
of thoughts, which objects novel to his eye, and connected with 
romantic associations, stir up in his mind. His early education in 
a camp, far from subduing, seems rather to have fostered his turn 
for ‘‘ musing melancholy ;”’ and though since that period he has 
stepped onward in years, yet he appears to be still as susceptible as 
ever of those countless attractions, which nature delights to spread 
before her favourite intellectual children. 

Our author’s object in visiting Germany, appears to have origi- 
nated in ‘ a secret wish to gather materials of scenery and of por- 
traits, which might give truth and interest to some proposed 
fictions.” We hope that he will carry this purpose into effect, as 
from what -we have seen of his works, and particularly from that 
before us, which is deeply tinged with the colours of a romantic 
imagination, we should conclude that few living writers would be 
more likely to succeed in that popular and, we may now say, ele- 
vated department of our literature. Indeed, these ‘ notes and 
reflections,’ partake in a great measure of the character of romance. 
We have, it is true, a real bond fide traveller in the person of our 
author, bending his way from town to town, sometimes in the Di- 
ligence, the most unromantic of all vehicles, and sometimes a horse- 
back. But Germany is a “ storied field ;” its plains and moun- 
tains, its dark forests and magnificent rivers, are full of chivalrous 
associations, and these our author has spread over his work with 
the tact of a true magician. Things often told of before, such as 
picture galleries, public buildings and national curiosities, he bare- 
ly touches, just as far as to say that such and such things are still 
to be seen. But his usual mode is to steal into some quiet and 
beautiful retreat, to sit down by some babbling stream, and pour 
out the overflow of his full heart. 

There are those, we trust, in the world, who can feel as if they 
had a kindred relation to such a spirit as this; who can weep 
when he weeps, and soar with him even in those mystic flights, 
which the imagination is apt to attempt above the ordinary limits 
of our nature. They can easily feel why it is that he takes so lively 
an interest in groups of strangers, or in foreign scenes, which out 
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of a thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine persons would in all 
probability scarcely think of observing. And in that secret sym- 
pathy between such an author and such readers there is so great a 
community of sentiment, they find in him so constant an attention 
to those particular features of landscape, and to all those objects 
which are consecrated by poetry and the arts, that they feel, on 
arriving at the last page of his volume, as if they had themselves 
traversed the places which he had visited, and examined every thing 
which had come under his contemplation. 

We think that our author did perfectly right in not entering 
Germany by Hamburgh. The roads are so execrable, and so de- 
solate, that had he proceeded by that route to his destination, he 
must have received from it very different impressions from those 
which his work reflects. He took a much preferable course by 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Brussels ; visiting, of course, in his way, 


the field of Waterloo, which for an old soldier must possess an un- 
dying interest. 


‘ The farm-yard of La Haye Sainte looked like any other; poultry were 
clucking and pecking up their food, and a young foal neighing for its 
dam. A ploughboy, who could have little remembrance of 1815, opened 
to let us out, that very same gate, at which on the day of the battle the 
French forced their entrance, and bayonetted all the gallant Hanoverians 
whom they found within. Shot holes in the gate itself, and on the walls 
near, bear record of the struggle. 

‘ Hougoumont is still a ruin, and many of the trees that were in front 
of it have been cut down. The aspect of the spot, therefore, is somewhat 
altered. The terrace remains, as do two damp and ruined alcoves, which 
have never since that day been used as such pleasant places are meant to 
be. The orchard is still green and fruitful; a yard with some repaired out- 
houses, is occupied by the servants of the farm; and a poor woman, with 
two children having smiling eyes and red cheeks, came out to receive the 
customary gift. I could well image to myself the hot assault, and obsti- 
nate defence of this post; and I thought upon the scene it must have pre- 
sented that evening. The thirsty wounded, and those mournful roll-calls, 
where the serjeants pause at many names in succession, and the manly and 
prompt ‘“ Here,” in familiar tones, is listened for and waited for in vain,— 
to be heard never again.’—pp. 20, 21. 


Our traveller proceeded by Luxembourg to Treves, and becomes 
at once enamoured of every thing in it—its irregular houses of all 
sorts of shapes, its peasant women with their stiff white caps, as 
seen in Albert Durer’s pictures; and even with the black letter of 
the books exhibited in its shop windows. By the way, on the 
latter point he is strangely inconsistent ; for although he begins by 
liking this aforesaid black letter, he strongly, towards the end of 
his work, recommends the Germans to substitute for it the Roman 
characters, now so generally adopted in Europe. Had he been 
sufficiently initiated in that rich and compendious language, he 
would have found that it really mattered very little whether the 
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‘ 


Germans continued to adhere to their black letter or not. There 
are not more than four or tive of the symbols which afford a stu- 
dent even the slightest difficulty, and these are easily mastered in 
an hour. We should suppose that the German printers would find 
their account in using the Roman type; as being much less cum- 
brous than that to which they have been so long accustomed. It 
would, besides, greatly contribute to improve the appearance of their 
books, which, in point of typography, are, at least, a century behind 
those of England, France, and Italy. But the difficulties of the 
dialect, which are unquestionably many, would hardly be thereby 
diminished. A foreigner, perhaps, is most puzzled in the written 
language of Germany, which is composed of many letters not at — 
all resembling those used in printed books. We are glad, however, 
to observe, that several works which have been lately received from 
that country, are in the Roman characters—a fashion which we 
hope will soon become invariable in her literature. 

Our traveller truly observes, that ‘ the obligation now imposed 
on every subject of the kingdom of Prussia, to serve in the ranks 
of her army for a given period of three years, or never less than 
one, is felt and complained of as a heavy grievance.’ The neces- 
sary consequence of such a system is, that a great number of 
young persons are annually thrown back upon society, who are 
very unfit for the occupations which it may require of them. To 
some a military life may be agreeable, to others revolting ; but 
whether they like it or not, they;are compelled to devote to it three 
years at least, and those perhaps the most important of their lives ; 
during which they might have made considerable progress in na 
suits better adapted to their circumstances, and much more likely 
to make them good and useful citizens. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to learn that many of these soldiers, ‘ their ‘‘ three years 
of heroship ” expired,’ return to their homes lost and polluted men, 
and spread wide the taint of immorality.’ 

We pass over our traveller’s observations on Coblentz, Mayence, 
Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Heidelberg. At Manheim, he chanced 
to see a rare character in these days—a pilgrim, ‘a true pilgrim ; 
one who might have served a painter for a model quite as well four 
hundred years ago as now.’ 


‘ He had not at all the look of your holy beggar, your alms-seeking pe- 
nitent. His dress was a coarse robe of capuchin brown, without collar or 
hood, bound round him by a thong of leather; he had a staff and beads, 
and his shoes had the gathered dust of long travel. His countenance was 
not of the common order ; his cheeks were worn and wan; he was not old, 
but his beard was grey; he had a small missal stained by his feverish 
hand ; and the view of him, as he kneeled in the deep and sincere agony 
of his prayer, filled me with pity. These true penitential figures always do 
good, and, in the old time, must have produced a very strong, and often- 
times a salutary effect, wherever they passed. Their very look is enough: 
how forcibly it speaks of sin and sorrow; of the grave, and judgment to 
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come! The assassin might at such a sight cast away his dagger ; the re- 


veller forsake his wine-cup, and the blood of the cruel libertine run back 
coldly to a sickening heart.’—pp. 90, 91. 


We observe that our author feels pleasure in vindicating the 
German students in general, from the charges of idleness and disso- 
luteness, which some writers have thrown out against them. He 
speaks of them as indeed too negligent of their persons, but he 
considers them as enthusiastically devoted to the pursuit of know- 
ledge. The German waltz also he takes under his protection, 
though he does not omit to distinguish between the decorous man- 
ner in which it is conducted in its native place, and the hardihood, 
to say the least of it, by which it is too often sullied in England. 


‘ I bear testimony, from attentive observation, to the extreme propriety 
and decorum with which the Germans dance this their national figure. [ 
take the dance to be one of very great antiquity; as great, perhaps, as the 
very commencement of men and women joining in the dance together. 
The sacred dance of the East was entirely confined to the service of the 
temple, and mingled with their idolatrous rites, and is undoubtedly of the 
highest origin; but this I take to be the genuine offspring of the ancient 
German camps and settlements, where, before their huts, youth and damsel 
clasped each other, and moved in rude circlings to sound and song. The 
waltz, however, transplanted, becomes another thing, and is no longer the 
German dance. In Spain, for example, the dark beauties of the south 
transfuse into it all the warmth of their climate, and all the indolent vo- 
luptuousness of their natures. In England, again, I have noticed, from 
causes which it would not be difficult to trace, the waltz assumes a cha- 
racter either of great awkwardness and painful constraint, or of a bold, un- 
blushing indecency, braving all censure. Here it was not so: in points 
like these we are all the creatures of custom, and probably, to the eye 
of the unaccustomed German, many parts of our old country dances may 
have appeared to have improprieties greater than his own. To him the 
waltz is customary and innocent; to us, at home in Old England, it nei- 
ther is nor ought to be regarded as innocent, and will, I trust, never gain 
established favour. I have only spoken thus because the Germans are 
taunted with their passion for this dance, as if it stained and demoralized 
their whole country. 

‘I observed that such a thing as a lounger, or an insipid, who will not 
join in the dance, is not tolerated among them; for, in the cotillion part, 
a couple break out from the large circle, and setting to any bystander, he is 
led off to a waltz movement, before he has time to ungird his sword. Again, 
they have a custom, in parts, of taking each from the assembled circle the 
lady or gentleman of their choice, for one tour of waltzing, quitting, for the 
time, their actual partner ;—a most pleasant privilege. 1 was exceedingly 
interested: the girls appeared to me to have great simplicity and frankness 


of manner; and there seemed an absence of all encumbering vanities in 
their dress.-—-pp. 94—96. 


Even the German inn-keepers, who are usually represented as 
not the most civilized of their tribe, come in for the author’s good 
word. We believe the truth to be very much as he states it. 
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‘The man feels himself the master of his own house; he receives 
strangers without obsequiousness, without any very eager desire to 
pick their pockets, but as a plain host ready to supply their wants 
when made acquainted with them; and if while they are under 
his roof, he likes their manner, his own will, in some degree, warm 
up to it.” Indeed, in every station of life the German exhibits a 
marked spirit of personal independence, which is not repressed by 
the laws; and so long as that continues to be the case, he will be 
little inclined to wish for the accomplishment of any of those re- 
forms which the students of the universities so ardently desired 
some years ago. 

German Switzerland is so well known, that although our travel- 
ler’s account of it is highly interesting, we shall take leave to pass 
by a short cut to Inspruck, where we find him preparing to set out 
for Vienna. 


‘ I engaged a place in a carriage returning to Vienna, for the chance of 
companionship ; but I took care to bargain for a halt of three days at 
Saltzburg. My travelling companions were, a parish priest, and a student 
of Padua, both natives of German Tyrol, and both enthusiasts in their 
love of their native country. The priest spoke French with tolerable flu- 
ency, and could read English alittle; the student understood French, but 
could not converse in that language: both, however, spoke Italian freely, 
so that we made out famously. I liked them both; the priest, to my re- 
gret, quitted us at Saltzburg. I shall long recollect this worthy pastor 
with affectionate respect : his polite attentions, his cheerfulness, his kind- 
ness, his exhaustless store of interesting talk, his tolerant notions, his 
Christian feeling, and an occasional tinge of melancholy, that would 
chase for a few minutes, and a few minutes only, his customary anima- 
tion, impressed me deeply. ‘ Gratias a Dio” was a phrase often on his 
lip, not uttered coldly or cantingly, but with a rub of the hand, and a 
sparkle of the eye, that told you it was ever in his heart: he gave it to the 
sunshine and the shade; to the beautiful prospect and the running river ; 
to the pleasant rest and the pleasant meal, and the cool chamber. I could 
have journeyed with such a man all the world over; he ordered all our 
meals, made all payments, gave content to every one, and host, hostesses, 
and kellerin, if they did not smile when they first saw him, were sure 
to part from him with that sort of kindly smiling regret which is so pleas- 
ing, and so flattering to the traveller, where he can believe it to be 
sincere. 

‘ My companions sung for me, again and again, the Evening Hymn of 
the Tyrolese peasants, beginning, ‘‘ Der lieben feiier stunde schleckt ;” 
‘The loved hour of repose is striking,” or, as our English bard has it, 
“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 

‘The burden of this song, or hymn, as they brokenly and imperfectly 
rendered it for me, is beautiful, the ideas poetical, and the lesson—Con- 
tent. Even thus prosaically given, the reader will admit its beauty :— 

“¢ The loved hour of repose is striking ; let us come to the sun-set tree ; 
let us lie down in the pleasant shade. Oh! how sweet is rest after labour! 
How I pity those who lie all day on the couch of down, and are fatigued 
with doing nothing! They know not the sweetness of rest like ours: 
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sweet is this hour of repose, and sweet is the repose of the Sabbath day ; 
but sweeter will be the repose of that long Sabbath, when we all rest from 
our labours, in the presence of our Heavenly Father! There will be no 
sun to burn us; there will be no toil, no pain, no poverty, no sorrow, no 
sin, but sweet and long will be our rest in heaven.” '—pp. 215—218. 


The Tyrolese have seldom sufficiently attracted the observation 
of travellers. They are a poor and frugal people. Their reverence 
for religion is unbounded ; and what is at least of equal conse- 
quence, they shew this feeling in their conduct. Few of them can 
read or write; of course, they are ignorant; their manners are 
simple, pure, and submissive. The country which they inhabit is 
full of engaging scenery. That which surrounds the town of 
Saltzburg, is magnificent. About nine miles from this place, are 
the famous salt-mines of Hallein. They consist of two-and-thirt 
reservoirs, which are found in the bosom of a mountain. The fol- 
lowing striking scene occurs in the principal mine :— 


‘ Emerging from a narrow gallery in the rock, I came suddenly upon 
the edge of a small lake. A faint and lurid light gleamed upon the surface 
of it; some human figures, indistinctly seen as to forms or faces, further 
than that all were pale, stood and moved on the bank opposite. I entered a 
small bark with my guide, and was ferried over it. All that 1 had ever 
read of the heathen hell—of the hell that poets feign—rushed to my 
imagination, and my blood ran chill with an awful delight. The rock 
above is blackness and darkness, and glistens slimy and damp as the 

ave. The rock around is so thrown into shadow, as to look cavernous 
and sepulchral. The water is stagnant and sluggish, without a voice, 
without a smile: all is severe, all sad; it seems a gulf between life and 
death, or, rather, between the grave and hell. 

‘ I lingered long here, fascinated as by some unearthly power; I passed 
and repassed the gloomy water; I walked on the rocky bank, there where 
it lay in deepest shadow ; and from the sixth book of the AZneid I peopled 
the melancholy region.’—pp. 231, 232. 


This lake, when lighted up, as it sometimes is for royal visitors, 
must present a strange and superb spectacle. Not far from Hal- 
lein, is the lake of Berchtolsgaden, which is said to be as large as 
any in Switzerland. On its margin the late king of Bavaria had 
a hunting lodge, whither he often retired to pursue his favourite 
sports. Here, as in other parts of Germany, the conveniences, 
and even luxuries of life, may be obtained on very moderate terms. 
Our author speaks of an officer that lived at Saltzburg, and who 
kept two men servants, (not soldiers), two horses which he rode or 
drove, and two light carriages, a close and an open one, for two 
hundred florins a month. His personal expenditure at table, did 
not exceed two florinsa day. There is scarcely any town of conse- 
quence in Germany, in which ‘a very elegant carriage, with yood 
horses, and a respectable coachman,’ may not be had at a very rea- 
sonable rate. In Austria, the horses attached even to the common 
waggons, are generally fine animals of good condition. 
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There is nothing in foreign countries upon which our John Bull 
travellers are so apt to pronounce, as the morals of the people. It 
was not a, since, that we had to complain of Captain’ Head on 
a point of this sort. Though he avowed that he knew nothing of 
the society of Santiago, he nevertheless took it upon him to pro- 
nounce most fearlessly upon its moral depravity. We are glad to 
observe the caution of our German tourist in this respect. Al- 
ready acquainted with the familiar simplicity and confidingness, 
(if we may use such an expression) of continental manners, he does 
not necessarily infer the corruption of the heart from an external 
appearance of gaiety. He considers Mr. Russel’s judgment “ that 
there cannot be a more dissolute city than Vienna, or one where 
female virtue was less prized, and therefore less frequent,” to say 
the least of it, ‘ very harsh, and very hastily pronounced.’ 


‘That a total want of principle is universally diffused among the wives 
and daughters of citizens in comfortable and affluent circumstances, that 
to increase the means of their extravagance they are ever ready to sacrifice 
themselves to a worthless purchaser, I certainly am not disposed to 
believe. 

‘ That in a city where all dance, the abandoned should dance also, and 
that there should be ball-rooms in which gentlemen are admitted for siz- 
pence, and females free, does not, I confess, surprise me any more than 
the existence of many places of resort both in Paris and London, where I 
doubt if the meetings are for purer purposes, and where, as in Vienna, 
they are confined to the very lowest classes. Travellers who know Paris, 
and Naples, and Venice, may bear with, however they may deplore, the 
dissipation of the citizens of Vienna; and it would be well, if, in judging 
of foreign countries, we Englishmen kept present in our minds the exact 
scenes which our own metropolis would exhibit to the eye of a foreigner ; 
and how rash would be his condemnation of us, as a body, if he formed his 
opinions from our theatres, our streets, our Vauxhall, our tea-gardens on 
a Sunday evening, or from the various lodging-houses in the vicinity of 
Leicester-Square, where foreigners are often made to fancy themselves for 
the first few days in respectable private lodgings,—to say nothing of the 
picture that square must present to him every hour. . 

‘With regard to the people of Vienna, they are politically degraded : 
they are not allowed to speak, and they cannot be expected to think, like 
independent men. But I believe them in their families to be an honest, 
affectionate, cheerful race, always ready to make holiday, happy in seeing 
their wives and children partakers of their pleasures, and in no feature of 
their character more remarkable than in their frank and obliging deport- 
ment to the stranger..—pp. 269—271. 


There is a great deal of good sense in these remarks. Our coun- 
trymen, when they go abroad, are universally disposed to assert 
for England, a monopoly, not only of wealth, and of every comfort 
and convenience of life, but also of every virtue. Yet we know of 
no country, in which so many atrocious crimes are committed as 
our own. Nor is there any nation in the world, which permits its 
theatres to be converted into subsidiaries of the brothel, save Eng- 
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land alone. We are, therefore, in no condition to triumph over 
others on questions of morality. 

The amiable character of the present Kaiser of Austria is well 
known. And notwithstanding the philippics of Lord Holland, it is 
but fair to admit, that he administers the laws of his empire with 
great justice and wisdom. So parental is his rule, that it is no 
adulation to say of him, that he is beloved by his people. Travel- 
lers in general agree, that in his dominions, crimes are rare, and 
968 punishments still more so. The Archduke Charles, and, 
indeed, the whole of the imperial family, are distinguished for the 
simplicity of their manners. 


‘ It is a remarkable thing that in Austria, where kings and princes cer- 
tainly possess power the most despotic, their carriage and bearing among 
their subjects should be, as it universally is represented to be, plain, quiet, 
and even yielding. No escorts ever drive you out of their way. The fiacre 
will cut in before the imperial carriage, and in the long line on the Prater 
the citizen in his hackney, the traveller in his job, the noble and the 
prince of the imperial family with their splendid equipages take their place 
in file, and roll along undistinguished in the same crowd. It is not the eti- 
quette to uncover to them; and I was told that the English visitors at Vienna 
were remarked as being almost the only strangers who saluted them. It 
is the natural impulse of a gentleman to bow to the members of a royal fa- 
mily. However, I suspect a good many of my countrymen’s bows here 
(could I have seen them) were given in a manner that might have been 
translated into ‘“‘ Look at me; I am an Englishman, I am a free man. I 
have made you a bow, and you ought to be, as doubtless you are, struck 
by my politeness, and flattered by my condescension. My bow is in real 
value equal to the united otow of all these slaves in the Prater, who, to my 
astonishment, never bow at all—one reason why I do.’”—-pp. 278, 279. 


The following particulars concerning the young Napoleon, can | 
hardly fail to be acceptable to the reader :-— 


‘ The spot in the garden of Schoenbrunn that most interested me was a 
small plot of enclosed ground, which is tilled, and looked after, by young 
Napoleon, who generally resides with his governor in this palace. I naturally 
looked in the garden of a boy for flowers and plants, but his fancy has been 
for the growing of potatoes. His amusement, the gardener told me, was to 
try if he could not so train the tops of the plant as to dispose them into 
some beauty, and that when he dug his crop, he carried his potatoes as a 
present, of his own rearing, for the table of the Emperor his grandfather, 
who is represented as being very fond of him. All persons about the pa- 
lace spoke of the youth with evident attachment. I visited his apartments, 
they were plainly furnished, and his escritoire bore marks of its belonging 
to a young task-writing student. 1 saw also in this same palace the small 
secluded cabinet occupied by Napoleon himself, where, as the old servant, 
who, together with his own domestics, was in waiting on him during his 
stay at Schoenbrunn, told me, he was wont to read and write for hours 
alone, and where he is said first to have seen the portrait of Maria Louisa, 
whom he afterwards demanded for his bride. 

‘ Almostall the time-that I was at Vienna, young Napoleon was staying 
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in the neighbourhood of Presburg with the Emperor, and I sadly feared 
that I should have no opportunity of seeing him. He came in, however, 
to the palace in the city for two or three days; and, before his return, an 
event occurred which, as it caused him to appear on a public occasion, 
enabled me to see him under circumstances, to my cast of thought, pecu- 
liarly interesting. News arrived in the capital that the worthy King of 
Bavaria had died most suddenly. The usual orders were immediately 
given for performing funeral ceremonies, in honour of his memory, in the 
private chapel of the palace. The young Napoleon and a brother of the 
emperor, being the only members of the imperial family present in the 
city, assisted at these honours. There was a vigil service the first evening, 
and a grand mass and requiem on the morrow. I was present at both ; 
the court only at the first. 

‘ In the centre of the chapel a kingly crown and a ducal cap lay glitter- 
ing upon a black pall, which covered a raised (pageant) bier. Innumerable 
tali and massive church candlesticks, of silver, were ranged around the 
bier, and the thick pale torches shed on it their white and sickly rays. A 
row of priests stood, with their clasped hands pointed in prayer, on one 
side ; a rank of the life or palace guards, in scarlet clothing, leaned upon 
their halberts on that opposite. At the head of the bier, some twenty 
officers of the Hungarian grenadiers, and two or three hussar officers, who 
accompanied the commander of the garrison, stood closely grouped. A 
few persons of distinction sat in private pews, in a gallery above, that have 
glass windows looking down into the chapel. Among these, in a pew by 
himself, next that of the emperor’s brother, was the young Napoleon. He 
leaned from the open window during the service ; his complexion is very 
fair, his forehead good, the lower part of his face short and rounded ; his 
nose not very prominent, but well-shaped. The colour of his eyes I could 
not distinguish, and, except for moments, saw him only in profile; but he 
impresses you as a very good-looking, gentleman-like boy, with an appear- 
ance and manner somewhat beyond his age. His hands were clasped to- 
gether, and he seemed to take that feeling interest in the scene, which is 
alike natural and becoming in a youth of fifteen..—pp. 279—283. 


The author proceeded from Vienna to Presburg, a distance of 
about forty English miles, for the purpose of being present at a 


sitting of the Hungarian Deputies, The picture is worth tran- 
scribing. 


‘ The hall is nothing remakable, merely a long lofty chamber. A chair 
is raised on a step at the upper end, for the president. Tables run the 
whole length of the hall, covered with green cloth, and supplied abundantly 
with materials for writing. Immediately below, and to the right of the 
president, sat such bishops and dignitaries of the church as have seats in 
this assembly. The rest of the members, and there appeared to be more 
than three hundred present, wore the national dress of Hungary. It con- 
sists of a hussar jacket and pantaloon, of brown cloth, and a hussar boot. 
The ornaments are of black silk lace, plain, warlike, and becoming. A 
very few, indeed, were sheeted in gold lace, and a few more wore a tassel 
of gold bullion on the boot, and a gold cord fastening the pelisse. The 
reason of this difference I learned to be, that some were actually in the 
military service; and the tassel and cord of others were little vain addi- 
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tions, which men dandified by residence in Vienna had ventured to assume; 
but nothing could be more plain, or in better taste, than the costume of 
the many. There was a spur on every heel, a sword on every thigh, and 
by the side of every man, on the table at which he sat, stood the kalpac, 
with its rich brown fur, and that falling top of crimson cloth, which, when, 
in former times, the Hungarian galloped to the field, flew bravely in the 
wind, giving life and menace to his motion. It is impossible to gaze down 
without interest on this belted assembly, the descendants of a race of war- 
riors ever ready to leap into their saddles,—in fact, the vanguard of Eu- 
rope against the Turk. 

‘The debate was carried on in Latin: numbers spoke, and, in general, 
they had a ready and fluent command of language, and a very animated 
and manly delivery. Few of their speeches were more than ten minutes 
in length, and the greater part still shorter. It is true that, as it has seldom 
fallen to my lot to hear Latin spoken since, as a youth, I listened to decla- 
mations, I cannot pretend to speak to the classical correctness of expres- 
sions, or the construction of sentences; but thus far I can say, it was not 
a bald, meagre, thin Latin; and many of the sentences fell richly rounded 
on my ear. There was one churchman, an abbot, (I think), who spoke 
rapidly, bitterly, and very well; and there was an elderly deputy, with grey 
hairs, who replied to him most eloquently, with a fire and a freedom that 
surprised me. I could not get fully at the subject, but it was some ques- 
tion connected with a tax that had been imposed, under the late viceroy, 
on salt, and that was felt and complained of by the people. This fine old 
Hungarian, in the course of his speech, dwelt proudly upon the ancient 
privileges of his country, and complained that the spirit of them had been 
greatly invaded during the late lieutenancy. His loyal expressions towards 
the person and family of the emperor were warm, and seemed to be sin- 
cere; but he returned, quite as bitterly, to his attack on the measure on 
which he sought to impeach the minister; and, in one part, where he was 
more particularly pleading the cause of the people, he cried out, with ani- 
mation, ‘“‘ Vox populi, Vor Dei!” It electrified the whole assembly. 
There were many loud “‘ Vivats !” not only among the deputies themselves, 
but also from almost all the persons in the gallery. 

‘For a brief moment I might have fancied myself in a free assembly, but 
the calm, complacent smile upon the features of a keen-looking president, 
who is the representative of the crown, reminded me that there was a bri- 
die upon the Hungarian steed, and, although he is suffered to prance lof- 
tily in pride and beauty, and to fancy as he gallops that he is running far 
and away, his rider sits laughingly at ease in the saddle, and knows 
better.’.—pp. 290—294. 


Germany. 


From Presburg our traveller proceeded to Prague and Dresden, 
and returned by Leipsic, Berlin, and Hamburgh, to England. 
From this part of his tour we shall only extract the author’s pa- 
thetic description of his visit to the tomb of the late Queen of 
Prussia. 


‘There is a woman’s grave near Berlin, which all travellers do fondly 
and reverentially visit. None needs to be informed of the life, the for- 
tunes, and the fate of the late and beloved Queen of Prussia—-beloved, not 
only by a devoted husband, but by an entire people, who respected her 
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pure example, as a wife and a mother, and adored her patriot spirit as a 
queen. The subject of indignities, which never have been, and never will 
be, forgiven to the iron Napoleon; and the witness of public calamities, 
which, although they could not subdue her generous ms royal mind, cor- 
roded the inward principle of life, stole the bloom from her youthful cheek, 
the light from her fair eyes, bowed down her beautiful form, broke her 
young heart, and laid her in the tomb. 

‘This tomb is in the garden of Charlottenburgh. Acquainted with it by 
no previous description, I left the palace of Charlottenburgh, and walked 
down the garden alone, the person in attendance having pointed out the 
direction, and promising to follow with the key. It was not without 
surprise that I came suddenly, among trees, upon a fair white Doric 
temple. I might, and should, have deemed it a mere adornment of the 
grounds—a spot sacred to silence, or the soft-breathed song; but the 
cypress and the willow declare it as a habitation of the dead. There was 
an aged invalid busily occupied about the portal, in sweeping away the 
dead and yellow leaves, which gathered there, and which the November 
blast, in mockery of his vain labour, drove back upon it, in larger and 
louder eddies. He shook his grey head at me, and, not seeing anybody 
with me, warned me petulantly away. Nay, when the guardian came, 
it might be fancied, but he seemed ill pleased that the sanctuary should be 
violated. Upon a sarcophagus of white marble lay a sheet; and the out- 
line of a human form was plainly visible beneath its folds. It seemed as 
though he removed a winding-sheet, to show a beloved corse, when the 
person with me reverently turned it back, and displayed the statue of his 
queen. It is a portrait-statue recumbent, said to be a perfect resemblance 
—not as in death, but when she lived to bless and be blessed. Nothing 
can be more calm and kind than the expression of her features. The 
hands are folded on the bosom; the limbs are sufficiently crossed to show 
the repose of life. She does but sleep—she scarce sleeps ;—her mind and 
heart are on her sweet lips. It is the work of Rauch, and the sculptor 
may, indeed, be proud. He has given to his widowed king a solace for his 
life. Here the king often comes, and passes long hours alone; here he 
brings her children annually, to offer garlands at her grave. These hang 
in withered mournfulness above this living image of their departed mother ; 
and each year sees them renewed.’—pp. 391—394. 


It is worth observing that the present author, like all our late tra- 
vellers on the continent, had been frequently questioned concerning 
the state of Ireland. ‘ Who, he asks, can explain it to the satisfac- 
tion of a clear head and an honest heart? When all is told that is 
known, or can be thought of, to extenuate, and only to extenuate, our 
blundering legislation for that unhappy country, still the question 
recurs, are these things to be for ever so? Is this crying evil to 
endure for ever? And the Englishman can only answer by hang- 
ing down his head, in sorrow and in shame.’ This is exactly the 
sort of language in which all our intelligent tourists, with the ex- 
ception of a few clergymen, speak their sentiments upon this great 
national opprobrium. It is inconceivable that the people of Eng- 
land can suffer themselves to be so long disgraced in the eyes of 
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foreign communities, by allowing a mere faction to oppress their 
fellow subjects in Ireland. We boldly say “a mere faction,” for 
the late elections have incontestably proved, that if the question 
were put to the country, its verdict would decidedly be in favour 
of a removal of all those unconstitutional and most iniquitous 
grievances by which Ireland is desolated. 

We have noticed in the course of this work many inaccuracies of 
styie which the author should correct if he have any opportunity 
of doing so. For instance, in page 31, we read as follows :— 


‘The day following was a grand holiday, being the King of Prussia’s 
birth-day. Few of his Majesty’s subjects enjoyed it more than I did. Jj 
as a fine cathedral, the service was well performed,’ &c. 


The construction here is, that the birth-day was a fine cathedral, 
for we hear nothing of such a building in any previous sentence. 

There are also a few flights of fancy, which, indulgent as we are 
to those who like our author generally administer that enviable 
faculty to great advantage, we should wish to see erased from the 
next edition. We shall particularize but two instances. 


‘ The sighing service of sorrow is always, I believe, heard, and speeded 
by angels and ministers of grace.’ 


One should not testify in this manner to a supernatural agency, 
of which it is impossible that he can have the slightest knowledge, 
even if he should believe in its existence. Again, speaking of the 
cathedral of Friburgh, he says, it is 


‘a place where you almost fancy that angels might delight to gather and 
stand with white wings folded, and all attent for human sighs; those sighs 
which grateful love, when chance awakened in the still night, breathes toa 
God of mercy.’—p. 127. 


We rather suspect that the word attent is of the author’s coinage. 
We have certainly never met it before, and we do not think it 
ought to be received. We shall not pursue these remarks farther. 
We need hardly add, that we have been much pleased with the 
general tone and spirit of this work. Though of a devotional tem- 
perament, and the disciple of a particular church, yet it is most 
agreeable to us to have observed the sentiments of liberality on 
religious subjects which the author uniformly maintains. It 1s 
also pleasing to see with how much ease to himself, and satisfac- 
tion to his readers, this “ Ille ego” of the Peninsula applies him- 
self to the enjoyments of literature, after spending a considerable 
part of his manhood in the “ tented field.” 
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Art IV. 1. Cumberland’s British Theatre, printed from the acting 
copies; with Remarks, Biographical and Critical. London. 1826. 

2. The Prompter, or Elementary Hints to Young Actors; a Didactic 
Poem. To which are prefixed, Strictures on Theatrical Education, 
‘and a Prologue. By David Lyddal, Esq. London. 1826. Only 
twelve copies printed. 


CuMBERLAND’S British Theatre, of which by himself, and by the 
former proprietor, fourteen volumes, comprising in all ninety-six 
standard plays, embellished by characteristic portraits and other 
engravings, and illustrated by clear and minute descriptions of the 
stage management, have appeared, is without exception the cheap- 
est, as weil as the most complete pocket collection of the British 
Drama, that has ever been given to the public. The anecdotes of 
plays, the notices of their authors, and all the remarks and eluci- 
dations with which they are accompanied, are done with consider- 
able discrimination and judgment; and upon reading this collec- 
tion, one would be disposed to pronounce that, with such an 
admirable fund of materials, no play-house in the British islands, 
or where the British language is spoken, could array be dull, 
immoral, or deserted. Those by whom this collection has been 
made, deserve the praise of good taste and indefatigable industry ; 
and the writers, who enabled such a collection to be made, deserve 
praise of a still higher cast—so high, indeed, that we doubt whe- 
ther, in the dramas of all ages and nations, ancient as well as 
modern, there could be found so rich a combination of varied 
character, well-delineated emotion, and vigorous and appropriate 
language, as there is to be found in this same British Theatre. The 
matter of a professed collection does not admit of being criticised : 
the manner of this one has our entire approbation, and we there- 
fore recommend it to all who are fond of select dramatic reading 
at a moderate price. 

The second work on our list consists of three parts—‘ Strictures 
on Theatrical Education,’ a ‘ Prologue,’ and a critical poem. It 
was first printed in 1810, and even then it treated of those who 
had either left the stage, or had passed the meridian of their fame. 
The reprint, indeed, contains allusions to late actors ; but these are 
so few in number, and so inconsiderable in value, that viewing the 
Prompter as a critical work, it may be considered at least thirty 
or forty years old, with only an occasional stricture upon the sins 
and follies of the present drama. There is another short and slight 
exception to be made to ‘ the Prompter ;’ and that is, the beau 
ideal of actors and acting, is taken too exclusively from the frag- 
ments and criticisms of the classical writers. We have no wish to 
detract from the merits either of the Greeks or the Romans, and 
we are very willing to allow that in every part of the fine arts that 
is not copied from the manners of society, they are still valuable 
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as models—nay that, as a hero always looks the more heroic the 
further off he is, we think that the characters and the costumes of 
Greece and Rome are, in the heroic way, much better adapted for 
tragic display than those of the passing or even of very recent 
times. This is more especially the case when the play is warlike. 
Even William Tell, with his bow and his apple, at such a distance 
as that he might almost touch it with his finger, is absurd enough ; 
but whenéver the least use of fire-arms is made, it must be behind 
the scenes, or become wholly ridiculous. | 

Modern tragedy is therefore reduced to the story of private life, 
and thus, though there may be as much of pathos and feeling in 
its tender scenes, there never can be so much glory in its catastro- 
phes as in those of a tragedy, in which hero meets hero in single 
combat, and where there may be poetical justice in the patriot 
ridding the world of a tyrant. In the tragedy of private life, there 
_ can be no death upon the stage, which can reflect the least honour 
upon the party by whom the deed is committed. Death by a pri- 
vate person, and not in the field of battle, is always a crime; and 
however guilty the party killed may be, there can be no legal, and 
therefore no strictly poetical justice, unless he dies by the hand of 
the common executioner—a thing that cannot easily be made 
even tolerable to an audience, and which no talent in a writer, or 
skill in an actor, can free from that disgust, which persons of taste 
feel, and feel most properly, when it is represented or even al- 
luded to. 

In comedy there are also many reasons why the rules laid 
down by the ancients should not be exactly applicable to the pre- 
sent times. It is true, that the passions and propensities of man- 
kind are, in all ages, nearly the same; but the way in which they 
are manifested, depends so much upon the nature and habits of 
society, that it is doubtful whether the manners of any one age or 
country can be very well represented by the actors, or very much 
appreciated by the audience, of another. 

pon these grounds, we are disposed to think that the author of 
‘The Prompter,’ who is evidently a man of no ordinary acuteness 
or knowledge of his subject, would have made his work more use- 
ful, if he had been more exclusively modern in his principles and 
allusions. Still his book is one which should be printed for sale. 
We shall present the reader with a few extracts. The following 
remarks upon the education of actors are very judicious, and there 
cannot be a question, that attention to them would greatly improve 
both the art and the morality of the stage. 


‘ Cicero informs us, that the players of Rome employed a considerable 
portion of their lives in a state of probationary tuition, before they pre- 
sumed to exhibit their art before the people. It was reserved, it would 
seem, however, for modern discoverers to hit off a description of theatrical 
preparation infinitely more convenien: : for the celebrity which the actors of 
former ages are said to have acquired by patient rehearsal and persevering 
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application, the more highly-gifted “* young gentlemen” of the present day, 
persuade themselves they can more readily attain, by dispensing with the 
tedious process of study, and substituting in its room a certain arrogant 
pretension and invincible effrontery, which set at defiance even the com- 
bined powers of hisses, groans, rattles, and cat-calls. To these superficial 
pretenders to the player’s arduous art, the sentiment of the Roman satirist 
seems to be invitingly applicable: 
‘* Populus me sibilat—at mihi plaudo.” 

‘ It is truly preposterous, that while a competent knowledge of a vulgar 
handicraft trade is with difficulty acquired after years of application and 
practice, although it be taught by persons who are skilful in it, in a pro- 
fession so extremely complex and versatile as the actor’s, the ignorant 
should assume to instruct themselves; and ultimately become confirmed 
in a confident opinion of their own merit, merely because the public are 
too often humane enough to tolerate indigent stupidity. Before an actor 
presumes to address a public assembly, says an eminent French critic, he 
should cultivate his judgment, by the study of the most celebrated writers 
who could assist him in his pursuits. The conversation of men of learn- 
ing, the tuition of a judicious instructor, and frequent reflection, should at 
length form his judgment, when so matured, to the prevailing taste of his 
own age. An individual might, with equal wisdom, expect to excel on a 
musical instrument he saw for the first time, as a player (so he may be 
pleased to style himself) hope to master a difficult art, for which he had 
not patiently qualified himself, by study, contemplation, and practice.’— 


pp. 5, 6. 


The following is a list of what, in the author’s opinion, an actor 
should study. 


‘English Grammar and Composition. Reading, Elocution, and Rhe- 
toric. The English Classics, including the Dramatic authors. English 
Criticism, particularly on the Drama. Ancient and Modern History. 
Heathen Mythology. Antiquities, chiefly as they relate to dress, manners, 
customs, religious rites, ceremonies, triumphs, orations, processions, &c. 
The modern as well as the ancient costumes of every country. 

‘Several of those last-mentioned subjects an actor may, perhaps, ac- 
quire a general knowledge of, by turning over the following authors :— 
Ferrari, de re Vestiaria, Vecellio, Hollar, Jeffreys, Glen, Montfaucon, 
Potter, Kennett, Strutt, Hamilton, and Hope; and also by inspecting those 
volumes of prints and drawings descriptive of ancient and modern cos- 
tumes, which may be found in any of our well-furnished public libraries. 

‘The study of celebrated Greek and Roman statues, busts, relievos, 
and gems, and a familiarity with the paintings of eminent masters, will 
in a great degree chasten and refine the taste of a player, and assist in 
giving him correct ideas of personal grace. 

‘The author of the Tatler, (no mean authority), in commending an emi- 
nent actor, observes, *‘ There is scarcely a beautiful posture in an old 
statue, which this gentleman does not place himself in, as the different 
circumstances of the scene give occasion for it,” 

‘To the catalogue of attainments which I am here recommending for 
the actor, Talma, the French tragedian, adds the accomplishment of 
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drawing ; which, he justly observes, will strengthen and embellish the in- 
dispensable endowments of nature. 

‘ Dancing, as the term was understood, and as the art was practised 
among the ancients; by which they meant, not merely agility in capering, 
but rather that graceful deportment of the person, and management of the 


countenance, by which we are enabled to express our thoughts without the 
assistance of language. 


‘ Fencing. 

‘ Music.—A science essential in some theatrical departments, and requi- 
site in all. 

‘ Here it may be right to observe, that while diversity of theatrical talent 
requires dissimilar education, it becomes impossible to enumerate the ne- 
cessary accomplishments for an actor, according to an invariable scale of 
importance. So true, indeed, is this position, it will be found, upon re- 
' flection, that certain acquirements, which are indispensable in some de- 

partments of the player’s province, become totally unavailable in others.’— 


pp. 7—9. 


The ‘ Prologue’ does not very well admit either of analysis or 


abridgment ; but the following short passage will give an idea of 
its nature : 


‘There may be some dramatic characters, drawn from common life, on 
the just delineation of which, as on the figures of Hogarth or of Teniers, 
even the ordinary observer may be competent to pronounce; but a relish 
for the refined beauties of the player’s art, like a judgment in the higher 
branches of the painter’s, is not a natural quality, but an acquired faculty ; 
the result of much previous study, experience, and reflection. Of the 
faithful representation of some of our every-day Dramatis Persone, per- 
haps, to borrow a familiar phrase, ‘‘every man who runs may read ;” but 
how far the characteristic traits of the great historical personages of our 
stage may be correctly delineated, or their consistency preserved, through- 
out an entire performance, the uneducated or inexperienced spectator can 
form but a very superficial judgment, indeed ; and this is a truism, which 
I wish to impress on the minds of a great majority of those small-talkers, 
who debate upon our theatrical exhibitions. Such persons may possibly 
be most learnedly, or if they please, critically, astute, in pronouncing an 
actor’s boot-lace or his shoe-string to be too long by almost the sixteenth 
part of an inch, or his pronunciation of some syllable ‘‘ audibly rather too 
short,” by the latest authority, for fashionable prosody; they may play 
ducks and drakes on the surface of their subject, but they are no more 
capable of sounding the depths of theatrical criticism, than of teeming out 
the Atlantic ocean with a tea-spoon. However the opinions of the judi- 
cious may vary on the respective merits of celebrated actors, it will be 
found, I believe, upon mature consideration, the result of ail sound and 
liberal theatrical criticism must inevitably produce this almost demonstrable 
conclusion. It is not always that actor who hits off the greatest number 
of popular devices or imposing points, nor even he who obtains the most 
loud and frequent plaudits from the assembled multitude, that acquires the 
enviable glory which perpetuates the fame of an illustrious actor. That 
man alone is the accomplished master of the art of acting, who, after the 
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curtain has finally closed upon his performance, dismisses the intelligent 
and reflecting spectator to his home, possessed with the most vivid impres- 
sion of the magical powers of the player, and the extraordinary fidelity of 
his portraits; that man, whose name will ever after primarily associate 
itself with the mention of the dramatic character he personated, as Mack- 
lin’s is identified with Shylock, and Kemble’s with Coriolanus. This is the 
sterling test of an actor’s merit; the rest is little more than common-place 
gossipping for the dinner table, or hackneyed filling-stuff for the news- 
paper.’—pp. 17— 19. 


The poem contains a general system of rules for the conduct of 
an actor; and though we have not the most exalted opinion of 
didactic verse, and would much rather have had this same work in 
prose, yet in general the lines are tolerable. 


The following satire on the “acting of actors,” is equally keen 
and well applied. 


‘To mimic players some buffoons are prone, 
Who feel they want a genius of their own ; 
At IMITATION petty wits excel, 
And famous actors though they hit off well, 
Without a taste their beauties to admire, 
At some defect this breed of apes aspire ; 
Or grant their likeness—be it where they will, 
They zmztate the imitator still. 
Nature few actors for themselves explore, 
They copy those who copied her before ; 
Till ne of late who Cato would resemble, 
Instead of playing Cato plays John Kemble; © 
And half the mob our drama’s scenes engage 
In drawing men and manners by the stage, 
From real life on principle depart, 
And call it nature, while they mimic art. 
Would you the mien or mind of Shylock trace, 
Frequent at once Change Alley, or King’s Place ; 
Nor copy Macklin, though so like the Jew 
That Por supposed the bard of Avon drew. 
Of nature though we critics make such pother, 
Most players filch their nature from each other.’—pp. 44---46. 


So also is this exposé of that extinguisher of dramatic talent in 
these days, writing for actors : 


‘ Playwrights, of late, your empty benches fill, 
By sketching parts to fit some player’s skill ; 
These sorry scribes, a sorry taste to please, 
Make canting, comedy—and riot, ease ; 
Harp on some senseless phrase, with ceaseless din, 
Like—‘* Hope I don’t intrude—I just pop’t in.” 
These, too, are deemed comedians, who are able 
To shatter china or upset a table ; 
Their object always to be mighty queer, 
By dint of bluster they arrest the ear : one 
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This boisterous style facetious punch employs 
For those whose merriment consists in noise ; 
But the chaste mirth an actor would impart 
Must flow spontaneous from a feeling heart. 
Some merry-andrews labour evermore 

To keep their audience in a constant roar ; 
No matter what the subject of their theme, 


Or grave, or gay—they treat them just the same : 
Much as [ hate that most offensive fool, 


Who stifles mirth, and measures wit by rule ; 

I loathe stock jokes, which players think they may, 
Like Bayes’s prologue, tack to any play : 

Though opera-singers strangely now-a-days, 

Make any song fit any scene they please ; 

Though ‘ by desire’ Kine Joun should introduce 
In act the fifth—-a dance from Mother Goose ; 
Shun you the hit that’s foreign from your part, 

Nor outrage sense to win some worthless heart ; 
The brute who thus profanes the sober verse, 
Would bear the pall, and smile beside the hearse.”—pp. 53, 54. 


We must now take leave of ‘ The Prompter,’ again recommend- 
ing that it may be given to the public. It may possibly tend in 
some degree to introduce a better system of education among our 
actors, though we do not hope that even this desirable change 
would very materially lessen the present, and we may justly say, 
the merited unpopularity of Covent Garden and Drury Lane thea- 
tres. Among persons of good morals and good taste, ‘it is matter 
of every-day observation and remark, that those theatres are and 
must be utterly deserted ; and that the new plays, the actors, the 
accompaniments of the houses, and the whole management gene- 
rally, are a libel upon the taste, an insult upon the morals, and a 
perfect nuisance to the feelings of the public. Those who have 
the hardihood to put this remark to the proof, and suffer an even- 
ing or half an evening’s pleasure at one or other of those houses, 
find that there is but too much ground for the complaint. 

It is hard to make one’s self believe, that a people who have given 
birth to some of the most powerful dramatists that the world ever 
saw, and who, at no very remote period, produced a Sheridan, 
should at once have become void of dramatic talent; and, there- 
fore, we are forced to calculate, that the absence of dramas of the 
higher, or even of the middle class, is owing to the want of fair 
and liberal patronage. This is confirmed by the fact, that not one 
of the first rate writers, whether in verse, or in prose, ever thinks of 
attempting adrama. We have nothing upon the boards by any living 
man of acknowledged talents, unless it be hashed up, and fitted for 
the corrupt taste prevailing there, alloyed and debased as it were, 
by some mere hack or hireling. What is the cause of this? Why, 
simply, that the men, be they committees, or single managers, who 
have the conducting of the business, universally fall into the error, 
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so well ridiculed in ‘The Prompter,’ of so ordering matters, as that 
the actor, who has a peculiarity that can make fools stare, shall 
exhibit, not the general, or the peculiar character of human nature ; 
but himself, and himself only. If Shakspeare had drawn his 
Coriolanuses and his Richards, for the Kembles and the Keans, 
by whom they were first performed ; his Falstaff, for some Elliston, 
his Touchstone, for his Liston of the day, his plays would have 
taken no general or permanent hold of the world, and the heroes of 
the poet would have died in the same hour, and gone into the same 
oblivion as the actors. When a play is written for an actor, there 
can be no true feeling—no deep human nature in it ; and it will 
not bear transportation even into the next county. Until, there- 
fore, this fetter is broken, and those who would delineate from 
nature, and write at the impulse of genius, be permitted to come 
before the public without trammel, either from the cupidity of 
managers or the conceit of actors, it may be confidently said, that 
we never can have a good play—a play that will please even the 
lowest vulgar, after the mimic for whom it is was manufactured 
has ceased to act, or become tiresome in it. 

But again, the actors themselves are at a point of degradation, 
and seem like Hungarian spaniels, to be admired more for their 
spots than for their sagacity or spirit. The man must have an 
ugly face or a limping gate ; and the woman must be protected— 
must, whenever he appears, suggest ideas which make modest 
women, and even modest men, turn away the head. 

Whether the almost total absence of propriety in the private 
lives of our—we cannot call them sclcheaiel ike notorious 
actresses, be more owing to the licentiousness of the esprits forts of 
society, or to the conduct and tendency of the stage, we shall not 
pause to inquire; but thus much is, fortunately for the reputa- 
tion of the country, true, that while the general character of the 
female performers is loose and immoral, the audience cannot be 
expected to be either numerous, or very respectable. 

The damning spot of the whole is, however, in that part of 
the audience which, by the desire or sufferance of the manager, 
hangs about and pollutes the saloons, and thrusts itself into the 
boxes in such a way, as to disgust both the eyes and the ears of 
every one that has any trace of virtue remaining. Even when 
a gentleman goes alone, unless he takes a whole box to himself, 
he has no security that there shall not be a harlot at his one 
elbow, and the bully of a brothel at another. Prostitutes and 
thieves of the very lowest description throng round the portals, 
while the saloons and lobbies, are either by authority or by toler- 
ance—which in this case is just as reprehensible as authority—for 
the whole, or at least, the greater part of the evening, infested by 
the women of the town, to such an extent, that a stranger would be 
apt to think, that the chief purpose these national theatres are 
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intended for, are nurseries of vice, and grand receiving houses for 
the stews. 

The number of abandoned women that crowd all the avenues 
leading to the theatres, are bad enough. A man cannot pass along 
without being assailed at every step; and a modest woman can 
hardly venture to pass at all, even though under the protection of 
her father, brother, or husband. Then when she gets inside the 
theatre, she is not a jot more secure ; for the very nearest female 
may continue, during the whole of the evening, to use language 
and gestures, which one of ordinary delicacy cannot bear; and if 
a oo wishes to enjoy a promenade in the saloon, either between 
the acts, or between the entertainments, she cannot help observing, 
that the majority there are strumpets and their paramours. 

Nothing can be more unpleasant, than the situation of decent 
people, when the hour of half-price arrives. That is the time for 
pouring in upon the sober and respectable part of the audience, the 
votaries of Bacchus and the votaries of Folly ; the topers who, up to 
that hour, have been carousing in the taverns, and the young men in 
offices, just delivered from paternal restraint, and let loose in all 
the wildness of thoughtless inexperience. It would no doubt be 
a hardship upon the lessees, to deprive them of this half-price, 
because it is upon many occasions the only, or, at least, the chief 
source of their revenue ; but still it is very disagreeable to the more 
regular portion of the audience, and very corrupting to the parties 
themselves. With such an audience, and such accompaniments, 
there cannot be much taste for classical plays or chaste acting ; and 
thus, while the loose management tends to corrupt the audience, 
the audience tends to corrupt the acting. 

This is a real grievance in the regulation of our theatres, great 
and small, which public writers have treated with a culpable 
degree of negligence. Our newspapers are seldom without long 
notices of the performances on the stage ; but they never deal, in 
the bold and unsparing manner in which they ought to do, with 
the gross outrages of all decency, which are nightly witnessed in 
the upper box circles, and in the saloons. It is well known that 
the latter chambers are positively fitted out and decorated for the 
purpose of attracting the mere votaries of vice. All that the 
splendour of mirrors, and gildings and paintings can effect, is 
done, in order that the fallen sisterhood may pe themselves 
there to the satisfaction of their own vanity; but above all, that 
they may collect around them all the young men about town, who 
have no better mode of spending their evenings. This brings 
money to the treasury of the theatre, and that is simply the grand 
object in view. We have heard, that many of these unhappy 
females, who are not rich enough to buy free admissions, are ab- 
solutely provided with them gratis, in order that they may perform 
their infamous part, in seducing those who can pay, to the theatre. 
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Such a system of open, unblushing, encouraged and increasing 
depravity as this, is not merely disgraceful to the theatres and the 
nation, but is manifestly one of the most powerful of those com- 
bined causes which have of late years produced so great and ge- 
neral a distaste for the British drama, among the respectable 
classes of our society. Such a system has never existed any where 
but in England. In France, Spain, Italy, .the tainted of the sex 
put on at least ‘an appearance of decorum at the theatres, and thus 
pay an involuntary homage to virtue. In Germany, as we know, 
from a recent entertaining traveller*, ‘‘ the theatre is, apparently, 
as free from had female company as a private assembly; or if they 
do venture there, it is under that concealment of dress and de- 
meanour, which forbids even a suspicion of their character.” Every 
person. of common propriety and taste will cordially join with the 
same agreeable writer in exclaiming— Would it were so with the 
theatres of England !” 

The only thing, indeed, which is at all tolerable about these the- 
atres is the scenery, which is always showy, and in many instances 
appropriate and beautiful; but there is an incongruity even in 
that. There should be some sort of keeping between the scenery 
and the actors; or if they are to be at variance, then homely scenes 
and good acting would be much better than bad acting before the 
most gorgeous scenes that pencil can paint. As the matter stands, 
it puts one in mind of those productions of the press, which would 
fall instantly into oblivion—or rather never come out of it, were it 
not for the Lindy aid of the engraver—those miserable works, 


“ In which the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own.” 


What is the grand cause of all this vice and imperfection? Let 
us, if we can, save the managers, the actors, and the public, and 
lay the blame upon the bricks and mortar. In one word, then, the 
theatres are too large,—too large for any manager to superintend, 
any audience to pay, or any actor to command, without roaring 
every word, and throwing every gesture into broad caricature. 
There is so much wasted upon the machinery, the hghting, the 
heating, and the mere tradesmanship of the houses, that there are 
not funds left for adequately rewarding the proprietors. The con- 
sequence of this is, that extravagant salaries are given to a few 
who have got names, and the rest of the company is vamped up of 
the cheapest materials that can be procured. Thus the proper 
balance of characters, even in an ordinary play, is not preserved : 
and the attention of those who would otherwise attend, is di- 
rected from the drama to the favourite actor, or the fascinating 
scene. If one be sufficiently near the stage, one is disgusted at 
the mouthing, the grimace, and the wide, wild, and outrageous 
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motions ; and if one be so far removed, as that the harshness of 
these is taken off by distance, then the dialogue and intellectual 
part of the entertainment are lost, and one hears nothing but the 
clap-trap words, which are meant as the signal-guns for provoking 
the gods to thunder. . , 

One step towards the reformation of the drama would therefore 
be, the Macadamization of these great theatres. This becomes 
apparent when one sees the same performer at one of them, and 
then at a theatre of moderate dimensions—the Haymarket, for 
instance. The latter must of course partake of many of the 
faults of the former; because, when the major is corrupt, the 
minor cannot well be pure; but still one finds, in the compa- 
rative numbers, character, and attentiveness of the audience at 
the small theatres, that the drama there is much more a treat 
than at the great houses. The patents of Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden should, therefore, either be broken down, or, which 
would be far better, abolished ; and a system of free trade intro- 
duced in the drama, as well as every where else. The monopoly 
has led to the erection of those stupidly large houses, which 
have never regularly paid the proprietors, and which never will 
regularly pay them, under any management; while it destroys 
emulation, and limits to a very few the actors who have the 
means of attempting the higher characters, and also the number 
of those who, were the system more rational, would, no doubt, 
write for the stage. 

It is not easy to say into how many theatres each of the great 
national deserts should be broken down. The public would de- 
termine that; and were the trade free, the supply of theatres, 
like that of every other commodity, would be regulated by the 
demand. There would then be rival patrons, rival managers, rival 
actors, and rival authors ; the energies of all would be fully and 
fairly excited ; and the public would apply the grand stimulant 
and corrective, by encouraging the most deserving. But in the 
meantime the public have no alternative, no choice, no control ; 
and therefore, no interest. Hence the drama, deprived of those 
who would both encourage and refine it, is left desolate and foul; 
nor can it ever be better, until the grand sources of all its desertion 
and depravity be closed. 

If it be worth anything—and civilized nations have always given 
a high place to it among their public recreations, the drama is 
worthy the attention of the legislature; and when weightier mat- 
ters are disposed of, the two houses of parliament might be -worse 
employed than in breaking up the monopoly, and following up on 
this subject that system of Vberality which they have so profusely 
introduced in other matters. This might not immediately correct 
the abuses of which there is so much reason to complain; but it 


would divide them ; and that would be, to say the least of it, the 
beginning of conquest. | 
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Art. V. The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, represented 

_ and illustrated in a series of Views, Elevations, Plans, Sections, and 
Details, of various English Edtfices: with Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of. each. By John Britton, F.S.A., &c. Volume the Fifth. 
Containing a Chronological History and Illustrations of Christian 
Architecture, Eighty-six Engravings, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 260. Large 
paper, 112, Small, 67. 12s. Longman and Co. 1826. 


Mr. Britron is sufficiently known to the world, and deserves to 
be generally characterised, as the most indefatigable and success- 
ful illustrator of the “ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain.” 
The five volumes which he has now successively published on this 
comprehensive subject, and under this particular title, may be de- 
signated as the most elaborate of his works; and the fifth volume, 
which is here before us, is undoubtedly, both in literary and gra- 
phic execution, very superior to any of the preceding four. Offer- 
ing in itself a complete historical essay, it is adorned with ve 
numerous and beautiful specimens, in chronological order, of the 
progress of religious architecture in England during the middle 
ages ; and it is altogether a composition, in which a great deal of 
very interesting knowledge is united with the utmost skill and 
splendour of art. 

The excellence of the plates, which are principally by Rawle and 
Le Keux, demands the first homage of the amateur. These ma 
be classed under two heads,—outline tracings, and finished en- 
gravings. The former have been executed with such wonderful 
accuracy and precision, even to the development of the most 
minute mouldings and fretwork, as to leave nothing to regret, 
except that they have not all been filled up and completed alike. 
This denial of final labour, which has perhaps been prompted My a 
necessary attention to economy, has left them too white, and defec- 
tive in expression. But the more finished plates are absolutely 
the finest illustrations of their kind which we have ever seen. 
Most of the original drawings were by Mackenzie, Pugin, and 
Cattermole ; and we can suppose both the sketches themselves, 
and the management of the lights, to have been in every way wor- 
thy of the reputation of those clever architectural draughtsmen. 
It is seldom that the pencil and graver are employed in such wor- 
thy co-operation. 

Among the plates, we may refer in particular to some superb 
interiors by Rawle—of the churches of Lastingham, Yorkshire ; 
St. Cross, near Winchester ; St. Peter’s, Oxford (the crypt); St. 
Peter’s, Northampton ; and above all, for its surpassing richness 
of detail, of Romsey, Hants. Nor must we omit to notice with 
praise the highly-worked plate, by the same hand, of the view of 
the Abbot’s Tower at Evesham. In Le Keux’s share of the un- 
dertaking, we must specify the tower of Earl’s Barton Church, the 
east views of Lincoln Cathedral and Beverly Minster, the ruins of 
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St. Lawrence’s, Evesham, and, finally, the tower of Boston Church, 
the chef-d’cuvre of the whole volume. These specimens by Le 
i 


Keux, and the last particularly, are exquisitely wrought, with all 
that minuteness and delicacy of finishing which the subjects ad- 
mit and claim, and which the graver of that admirable artist—the 
first in his line—is so capable of bestowing. These special sub- 
jects are of course the most elaborate in the volume; but Le Keux 

as also contributed several plates of details of charming workman- 
ship ; such as various windows, circular and elongated, doorways, 
pinnacles, spires, towers, &c., of successive eras; and it is these 
specimens which really render the engravings in themselves so 
perfect a chronological story. 

But our business must be rather with the letter-press, which 
constitutes Mr. Britton’s own more immediate share of the volume. 
It is ominous to stumble on the threshold ; and Mr. Britton’s first 
step is here a false one. He has prefixed to the volume a preface, 
so filled with complacent praises of himself and querulous com- 

laints of others, so overflowing with pretension and egotism, that 
it is almost sufficient to disgust the reader in the very outset, from 
attempting to proceed through the work. Mr. Britton’s merit in 
his department of literature is certainly great; and his exertions 
and example, in promoting the study and illustration of our ancient 
religious architecture, must always be acknowledged with respect. 
But his talent and industry would not be less highly appreciated, 
if he were more reluctant to exhibit them himself in prominent 
relief. His works have been rewarded with fully as great a share of 

ublic attention and patronage, as he had any right to expect ; and 
if it be true, as he says, that ‘the same assiduity and zeal, with a 
fair portion of mental activity’ which he has devoted to them, 
would have secured to him, in many of the trades and professions 
of London, ‘a handsome fortune,’ the world have still nothing to 
do with this question of his private interests, and cannot be re- 
sponsible for the misapplication of his abilities, or the mistake of 
his pursuits. But we gladly turn from the discussion of his per- 
sonal grievances, to the more attractive theme of his volume. 

He +e divided his Chronological History of Christian Architec- 
ture, into four chapters or parts: of the last of which, as it is 
merely occupied with a description of the various buildings deli- 
neated in the plates, we shall omit all farther mention. The first, 
or introductory part, is devoted to an account of the origin of 
Christianity in Britain, and of its influence on society and man- 
ners among the Anglo-Romans, the Britons, the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the Normans : with remarks on the origin, progress, decline, 
and suppression of monachism. Into any Tetailed notice of this 


introductory chapter, it is not our purpose to enter. Such an essay 
formed perhaps no necessary part of the author’s undertaking ; 
although it might have been rendered, if composed with good 
judgment, candour, and sufficient knowledge, a very interesting 
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reliminary sketch to the more peculiar matter of his subject. 
But Mr. Britton has unfortunately compiled this chapter in a far 
less: commendable temper. He does not, we apprehend, possess 
sufficient learning to have written the ecclesiastical history of this 
island during the middle ages, from such original authorities as 
are to be found for the task: even if he had been capable of weigh- 
ing their evidence with an impartial and liberal mind; but he has, 
on the contrary, brought only to his superficial inquiry a warped 
and narrow spirit. Satisfied with copying all the exaggerations of 
polemical fury, he has adopted such a bigoted‘ view of his subject, 
as they must ever receive who are contented with seeing through 
the medium of the prejudices of others. The very nature of his 
pursuits, which have led him to the contemplation and study of 
the monuments of our forefathers’ faith, should have protected ei 
from the vulgar errors into which he has fallen. The men who 
erected to the honour of God those solemn edifices, which no Chris- 
tian, whatever be his shades of belief, can still enter without feel- 
ing his mind humbled and his heart uplifted in awful adoration, 
must at least have been inspired, in their sacred undertaking, with 
a pious sincerity and sublime conceptions, which their descendants 
would do much better to emulate, than to overcast with suspicion 
and obloquy. 

Mr. Britton’s next chapter is not open to the same objections. 
It is occupied with an account of the terms used by different 
_ writers to denote the various styles of ecclesiastical architecture, 

and with a review of the theories and opinions which have been 
published relative to their origin, including a brief analysis of the 
principal works on the subject. Here our author has collected, 
with praiseworthy industry, an abstract of the conflicting sugges- 
tions of a great number of distinguished antiquarians, on the most 
appropriate titles to be adopted for marking the  pengaanette orders 
of our ancient religious architecture; and he also sets before us 
the numerous hypotheses which have been produced in continued 
attempts to ascertain the local and deductive origin of the form and 
principles of these constructions. Discreetly avoiding to record 
any positive conviction of his own mind on the subjects of this 
inquiry, he has gone no farther than to place the state of the 
various arguments before his readers with remarkable fairness and 
impartiality ; and if he has any theory of his own to propose, he 
has here exercised self-denial enough to withhold it. We might 
object, against this analysis of opposing authorities, that it is not 
framed with any regularity of plan or lucid arrangement of sys- 
tems. The opinions of different writers are given in a kind of 
chronological succession by the dates of their publications, instead 
of being classed according to the hypotheses which they respec- 
tively support > and the: inquirer, who would learn whatever has 
been said in favour of each conclusion, must take the chapter to 
pieces and arrange its matter anew. But it is only right to ac- 
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knowledge that, in a digest of this description, no division of 
matter could have been adopted which would not be open to some 
inconvenience. 

These questions of the national origin of the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of England in the middle ages, and of the terms by which 
its varieties Souk appropriately be designated, cannot be sepa- 
rated ; or rather they are, in fact, one and the same. The rival 
hypotheses, which have gained most support, may be stated as six 
in number : respectively attributing the invention of this style, to 
the Romans in the corruption of the classical orders; to the otia : 
to the Germans; to the Saracens, or some other oriental nation ; 
to the English ; and, finally, to the French or Normans. No sub- 
ject of antiquarian inquiry has been more agitated, or is more in- 
teresting, than this; and we may add, that no question of the 
kind is attended with greater difficulty. As usual in all such con- 
troversies, a mass of conflicting evidence has been accumulated 
from all sides ; and the sum of proof has militated rather against 
the truth of every supposition than in favour of any one. 

It may not be uninteresting to refer briefly to the suggestions 
which have been adduced in favour of each of these various hypo- 
theses. They who contend for the RomaAN origin of our ancient 
religious architecture, from the corruption of the classical orders, 
seme to the round Saxon arch as unquestionably copied from the 

oman ; and it has been often positively asserted, that the peaked 
arch of later styles is to be found in edifices both of the higher and 
lower empire. Dr. Ledwich insists that the pointed or lancet arch 
was known and used for centuries before the barbarian settlements 
in Europe: and he refers, in proof of this statement, to “ the 
temple built in Egypt by the Emperor Adrian, in commemoration 
of his minion Antinous, and to figures of pointed arches in Syrian 
MSS. of the sixth century.” Whitaker is an advocate for the 
same opinion, and + gee eye the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, built by the Empress Helena, the door- 
way of which he declares to be “a tall arch peaked, and sharply 
peaked too.” He also, in his confident manner, advances a few 
other not very satisfactory examples, as demonstrating the infalli- 
bility of his conclusions. But the celebrated Barry, the painter, 
upon whose impetuous judgment it is not always much more safe 
to rely, has settled the debate yet more dictatorially. In a letter 
to Burke, he reprobates the pointed architecture as vu/gar, and 
adds, that “it 1s nothing more than the architecture of the old 
Greeks and Romans in its state of final corruption!” Without 
going all lengths in this monstrous heresy of taste, a very ingenious 
antiquarian, the Reverend Mr. Gunn, so entirely accedes to the 
same opinion, as to suggest that the title of Romanesque instead of 
Gothic should be applied to designate the pointed style of archi- 
tecture : which we presume, therefore, that he and these writers 
would conceive to be derived from the Roman, by much the same 
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kind of progress that, in language, corrupted the Latin into the 
Italian. 

-But in commenting on this theory altogether, we cannot help 
observing that, even if evidence could be given, in the few cases 
in which peaked arches are assigned to Roman buildings, that 
these were not additions of later ages to the original structures— 
and such evidence cannot be given—yet so small a number of ex- 
amples would be very far in itself from satisfying our minds. For, 
if the pointed arch had really been employed in the works of the 
latter Roman empire, it must have appeared so plainly, not in 
three or four instances only, but in remains so various, as to have 
left the fact in no great state of uncertainty. 

The older belief, which gave the invention of the pointed style to 
the Gorus, and which seems to have fastened that national appel- 
lation upon it beyond the possibility of removal, is now almost 
universally abandoned. The history of the application of the term 
is rather curious. It was originally bestowed, more in opprobium 
than in honour. After the revival of classical letters and art, every 
thing German was viewed in national hatred and learned contempt 
by the more polished Italians, as barbarous and valueless. In the 
sixteenth century, Vasari applied to the architecture of the middle 
ages the title of Maniera Tedesca, the German or Teutonic man- 
ner ; and he speaks of it as a disgrace to those who practised it. 
In the same spirit, Palladio and other Italian artists employed the 
title of Gottica, or Gottica-Tedesca: for the specimens of the 
pointed style, with which they were best acquainted, existed in 
Germany ; and the few structures of the kind in Italy had mostly 
been raised by Germans. The current phrase was copied by later 
Italian writers; and from them the celebrated Evelyn appears first 
to have introduced the term Gothic into the architectural vocabu- 
lary of this country. Here it was readily adopted without investi- 
gation, though in a more honorvable sense ; and there is not a word 
in our language which has acquired more pleasing and poetical 
associations than this. 

Mr. Britton should not, however, have omitted to caution his 
readers, that the Gottica-Tedesca style of the Italian writers, of 
which the cathedral of Pisa is perhaps the oldest monument, ad- 
mits no probability whatever of a (true) Gothic origin; nor, if it 
did, can it, with its cupolas and Grecian columns, be identified 
with the (mis-called) Gothic of the north. The Gottica-Tedesca 
of the Italians, though grand and beautiful, is too impure to be 
Greek, but still more remote from our northern pointed manner, 
and should rather have been termed Lombard ; as it first appeared 
in Italy, not so early as the Ostro-Goth era, but under the Lom- 
bard princes. If, then, “the Goths had no more claim to the 
honour of giving a name to our ecclesiastical architecture, than the 
Peruvians or the Chinese,” the Germans do not appear to be 
much better entitled to the praise of the invention, and the opinion 
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which would ascribe it to them has, we believe, no longer any sup- 
porters—except in Germany itself. 

The next theory, the fourth in the order which we have taken, 
that the style is derived from the SARACENS, or some other orien- 
tal people, through the agency of the crusaders, is far more plausi- 
ble ; and it has been supported by some great authorities, among 
whom Sir Christopher Wren and the poet Warton (Thomas) are 
to be numbered. In our own times, Lord Aberdeen and others 
have also argued strenuously for this derivation. _ Certainly, as 
has been observed, the pointed style has a very oriental character 
in the profusion of its ornaments ; and some of the varieties of its 

innacles, in the later specimens, may have been copied from 

aracen, or Arabesque, or Moorish structures. But in all archeo- 
logical inquiries, priority of time is the only safe criterion, and 
dates are stubborn evidence. There is no proof that any of the 
few pointed remains of the east are older than the crusades : but, 
on the contrary, they are almost undoubtedly of later erection than 
the period at which that mode of building had become established 
in the west ; and the orientals were probably, therefore, the scho- 
lars; not the masters, of the crusaders. The church of St. Jean 
d’Acre, the only eastern structure of the real pointed order which 
can be adduced, was, according to every probability, built by Eu- 
ropean artists ; for the Latin Christians were in possession of that 
city almost ven a the thirteenth century. But, upon this 
question of the Arabian derivation of the pointed style, we are 
surprised that the shrewd objection of the poet Gray—whose anti- 
— learning and poetical taste had equally attracted him to 
the subject—has not been considered as at‘once conclusive. He 
observes, that “ there is one thing which runs through the Moorish 
buildings, that an imitator would certainly have been first struck 
with, and would have tried to copy ;” and that is the cupolas 
which cover every thing, baths, apartments, and even kitchens: 
yet who ever saw a Gothic cupola? 

We next come to the opinion, which would establish the pointed 
style as an English invention. In support of this pretension, the 
society of our antiquaries have laboured with a — zeal and pa- 
triotism in which we would willingly concur. But, unfortunately, 
the labour of love is at once annihilated by the incontrovertible fact, 
that the earliest pointed structures of Normandy and France are of 
older date than any of our island specimens of the same order. Mr. 
Dawson Turner’s examination of the single cathedral of Liseux, 
which was commenced as early as the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and completed on the same uniform plan, has, we conceive, 
set this question completely at rest. 

In merely concluding our notice of the several hypotheses of the 
invention of the pointed architecture, with the last—that which 
ascribes it to the Normans—perhaps we should do well to imitate 
Mr. Britton’s caution, by avoiding to express an opinion on so in- 
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tricate a question. But we cannot resist the confession, that we 
are altogether disposed to believe in the Norman origin of the 
pointed style. Without entering into argument beyond our limits, 
we may observe, that there appears, at least, more presumption in 
favour of this opinion, than of any other that has hitherto been 
started. Normandy possesses the earliest undoubted buildings of 
the style; Norman or French artichects and masons were cer- 
tainly engaged in the building of some of our oldest cathedrals 
and churches ; and there is abundant testimony of the zeal with 
which, in their own duchy, in their southern Italian conquests, 
and in England, the Normans devoted themselves to the erection 
of religious structures. The fierce Northmen, after establishing 
themselves in the French seats which they had scathed with fire 
and deluged in blood, had no sooner been converted from the 
worship of Odin, than they became the most devoted servants of 
the Christian church. Their enthusiastic devotion was manifested 
alike in their love of pilgrimages and their passion for the dedica- 
tion of sacred edifices; the same adventurous and ardent spirit, which 
led them as pilgrims and warriors to the holy sepulchre, established 
them in their Italian and oriental conquests ; and wherever they 
penetrated, they have left the monuments of their prowess and 
their devotion. The most remarkable and enterprising race of the 
middle ages, it is quite in accordance with the strong originality 
of their mind, and the prodigality and grandeur of their taste for 
religious structures, that the most sublime and stupendous creations 
of the art should have been the fruit of their inventive genius. 

It is of much less import to inquire by what process the transi- 
tion was produced from the more ancient circular to the pointed 
arch. The change may have been prompted by any of the circum- 
stances which have been suggested to account for it: but, that it 
was derived from observation of the effect of intersecting semicular 
arches in the older Saxon and Norman buildings, is certainly the 
most feasible conjecture. Yet we cannot help thinking that one 
hypothesis on this subject—that of Bishop Warburton—has been 
treated with rather more contempt than it deserved. The Bisho 
conjectured, that pointed ecclesiastical architecture might have ori- 
ginated in imitation of an avenue of trees; as groves were the 
early temples of Druidical worship. This idea has been laughed 
at as visionary ; and Horace Walpole has pertly declared, that the 
‘‘ Bishop’s groves are nonsense.” Warburton’s theory was possibly 
rather too fanciful; but its coincidence with the form of the 
engi aisle is at least pleasing and curious; and we agree with 

im, that few persons can enter an oak grove or avenue, without 
being struck with the similarity. The spring of the arching 
branches from their trunks, the tiers of natural spandrils, the inter- 
lacing and groining, as it were, of the leafy roof, the trefoil and 
quatrefoil spreading of the foliage, even the broken lights and re- 
doubling x ae casting their mellowed tints through the per- 
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spective, are all so many resemblances to rise upon the imaginative 
mind. The Bishop had a thousand times more poetry in his heart 
than the fastidious petit-maitre of Strawberry Hil :—but, verily, 
he was no architect, and architecture is our theme. Proceed we to 
discuss Mr. Britton’s next chapter. 

This is by far the best executed literary portion of the volume, 
and contains an admirable inquiry into the Sinan progress, and 
characteristics of ancient Christian architecture in Britain. Here, 
as the costliness of the work must exclude it from general circula- 
tion, we shall make a few extracts for the benefit of our readers. 
The author divides the orders, or styles, of this ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture into five: the Saxon, the Norman, and the first, second, 
and third pointed orders. In his judicious remarks on the advan- 
tage, and indeed absolute necessity, of adopting some such unex- 
ceptionable nomenclature as this, to mark the divisions of the sub- 
ject, without exciting any erroneous or doubtful associations, we 
perfectly concur. To prevent confusion and vague understanding, 
precision in phraseology of art is a great desideratum: while every 
expression which can provoke argument, or mislead in its applica- 
tion, should be carefully avoided. His generic term of Christian 
architecture is unobjectionable and quite sufficiently precise. So 
also is his application of the epithets, Saxon and Norman, to the 
two first styles which had been indisputably practised by those 
people. His three last divisions, into the first, second, and third, 
pointed styles, are less satisfactory. Or, we should say rather, 
that we imagine they might without risk of misleading, be render- 
ed more descriptive, by the partial adoption of some terms which 
he has rejected from their previous connection with an inaccurate 
nomenclature. Why not have distinguished the three marked 
changes of the pointed style, as—the Early-Pointed—the Deco- 
rate-Pointed—and the Florid-Pointed ? We do not think as Mr. 
Britton appears to do, (p. 169), that the terms Decorated and 
Florid, form a distinction without a difference : the former implies 
only moderate ornament, while the latter infers its gorgeous and 
less chaste multiplication. And such are in fact the characteris- 
tics of the two styles. 

Of the Saxon order, low circular arches, resting on short mas- 
sive columns, debased probably from Roman examples, are sufhi- 
cient characteristics. But this plan of construction is rather to be 
concluded from imperfect extant description, than ascertained by 
existing examples. For it may reasonably be doubted whether 
there is even a single specimen of a complete Saxon church now 
remaining in England; although there is cause to believe that 
portions of different religious structures still exist, which were 
originally built in the Saxon era. Here Mr. Britton expresses 
himself with very proper caution. 


‘Let us not, however, be misunderstood ; for it is not intended to be 
affirmed, that remains of Anglo-Saxon buildings do not exist, but that we 
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are not warranted in assigning our more antient-buildings to the Saxon 
period, in the total absence of historical record, nor even then, until we 
can first trace a corresponding similarity of style between them and some 
well authenticated production of our Saxon progenitors. 

‘ There are considerable remains of one building yet standing, though 
now principally confined to vaults and cellaring, which may be justly at- 
tributed to the Saxon era, since there can be no doubt that they once 
formed a part of the monastic edifices of Westminster Abbey, probably 
the Church, which was rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, in the latter 
years of his life. These remains compose the east side of the dark and 
principal cloisters, and range from the college dormitory on the south to 
the chapter-house on the north. The most curious part is the vaulted 
chamber, opening from the principal cloister, in which the standards for 
the trials of the Pix are kept, under the keys of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and other officers of the crown. The vaulting is supported by 
plain groins, and semicircular arches, which rest on a massive central co- 
lumn, having an abacus moulding, and a square impost capital, irregularly 
fluted. In their original state, these remains, which are now subdivided 
by several cross walls, forming store-cellars, &c. appear to have composed 
only one apartment, about 110 feet in length and 30 feet in breadth, the 
semicircular arches of which were partly sustained by a middle row of 
eight short and massive columns, with square capitals diversified by a 
difference in the sculptured ornaments. These antient vestiges now form 
the basement story of the College School, and of a part of the Dean and 
Chapter’s Library.’—p. 132. 


Of the Norman style, which was introduced into England at the 
Conquest, there are certainly numerous remains, that have so often 
been mistaken for Saxon. Here we have still the circular arch, 
but with enlarged dimensions, increased height of column, and a 
greater regularity of plan. The cathedrals of Exeter, Norwich, 
Oxford, Peterborough, and Durham, besides many parish churches, 
may be cited as still exhibiting specimens of this early style ; 
which Mr. Britton thus describes. 


‘ The essential characteristics of the architectural style observable in the 
buildings erected by the Normans, in the century succeeding the Con- 
quest, consisted in cylindrical massive columns, with regular bases and 
capitals, having semicircular arches springing from the latter. The walls 
were very thick, and were generally supported, or strengthened, by broad 
and flat perpendicular buttresses. Sometimes the columns were square or 
octangular, or had smaller pillars joined to them; they were also occa- 
sionally ornamented with spiral grooves, or flutings, passing round :them, 
or were covered on the surface with a kind of raised diamond-sha 
figures resembling net-work. The doors and windows were round-headed, 
and the latter were mostly high and narrow. Though the.smaller arches 
were plain and simple, the principal ones were decorated with a variety of 
mouldings. Among these were the chevron, or zigzag, the embattled fret, 
the beak-head, the billet, and the nail-head. The roofs of the Anglo- 
Norman churches were often of timber, but there are various examples of 
stone groined roofs to be found in crypts, small churches, and in some of 
the cathedrals. They were formed with cross-springers, and sometimes 
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additional nbs; but are much plainer than those of the Pointed style. 
The Anglo-Norman Towers were massive, square structures, rising to no 
great height above the roof of the buildings to which they were attached. 
The exterior of the walls was generally plain ; the portals had sometimes 
figures sculptured in low relief over them. The west fronts were occasion- 
ally ornamented with series of small circular arches, arranged separately, 
or intersecting each other so as to form pointed arches at the intersectional 
crossings ; this peculiar embellishment, of which the Priory of Castle 
Acre, Norfolk; St. Botolph’s, at Colchester; Wenlock Abbey, Shrop- 
shire; Croyland Abbey, Lincolnshire; Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltshire : 
and other Norman buildings furnish examples, has been supposed, as an- 
tecedently stated, to have afforded the first idea of Pointed architecture, 
as an independent style.’—pp. 134, 135. 


The exact epoch of the introduction of the first or Early- 
Pointed style, as we have chosen to call it, cannot be accurately 
determined ; but Mr. Britton thinks that the general adoption of 
this remarkable change in Christian architecture, may safely be 
dated from the opening of Stephen’s reign (in 1135). It com- 
menced with small lancet-headed recesses and trefoil-headed win- 
dows. In the next reign, the massive character of the original 
Norman style began to change in the forms of its mouldings, ca- 
pitals, and ornaments. The trefoil and quatrefoil leaves were in- 
troduced as enrichments upon the members between the columns 
and on the vaussure of the arches; and the chevron, billet, em- 
battled fret, cable and other mouldings of Saxon and Norman 
character, were gradually discontinued. Durham Cathedral dis- 
plays the transition from the Norman to the Early-Pointed order ; 


and that of Salisbury, and Westminster Abbey, the highest per- 
fection of the latter style. 


‘In Salisbury Cathedral, the short massive Norman column, and ex- 
pansive semicircular arch were entirely superseded by the tall clustered 
shaft, and narrow lance-headed arches, excepting in those of the body of 
the edifice, which nearly approach to the triangle. The groining is of the 
most simple form, being merely a single intersection over each compart- 
ment, (centering in a foliated boss, or knot), and an intervening rib. In 
the trifortum, a sweeping elliptical arch incloses two double pointed ones, 
the smaller arches having cinquefoil heads : the vacant space below the 
point of each double pointed arch is pierced with a quatrefoil, and that 
under the segment arch with a rosette of eight leaves. The windows of 
the upper story are each formed by three lancet divisions, the middle one 
being considerably higher than the others; an arrangement and mode of 
construction that became very prevalent in buildings of that age. It must 
be noticed, that the light shafts which surround the columns of the nave 
and choir are completely detached, of a different kind of marble, and are 
not, as in most of those in other Cathedrals, wrought out of the columns 
themselves. The upper part of the tower and lofty spire of this edifice 
are of later date, yet both in design and ornament they very admirably 


combine with the general style of the fabric of the cathedral.’—pp. 
145, 146. : 
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This style continued until the end of the reign of Henry III.— 
that is, about a century and a half. Its other most remarkable 
specimens are the cathedrals of Lincoln, Winchester, Wells, Lich- 
field, Worcester, Chichester, Ely, Carlisle, Llandaff, and Peterbo- 
rough, the minster of Beverley, the abbeys of Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Rivaulx, Tintern, &c. 

The second, or Decorate-Pointed style, may be said to have ex- 
tended over about a cefltury, and through the reigns of the three 
Edwards ; during which perhaps, says Mr. Britton, for grace and 
elegance of proportion, for richness of decoration without exube- 
rancy, and for scientific skilfulness of execution, the Pointed style 
received its greatest improvements. 


‘The remarks of Dr. Milner on this division of the Pointed style are 
extremely apposite; except perhaps, that at the outset, he limits its im- 
provement too immediately to the time of Edward the First, instead of ex- 
tending it through the two following reigns.—‘‘ During the reign of our 
first Edward,” says that writer, ‘‘ the architecture of this country, through 
the genius, industry, and piety of its architects, and artists, acquired a 
new character, or rather transformed itself into a new order of the Pointed 
style. The first feature of this was the general adoption of the well-pro- 
portioned and well-formed aspiring arch. The pointed arches, which had 
hitherto been constructed, though sometimes accidentally, graceful and 
perfect, were almost always too narrow, too sharp in the point, and un- 
gracefully turned, as appears, amongst other instances, in the windows of 
the nave of Winchester, and in the old parts of Lichfield Cathedral; but 
those of the present period were universally well turned and duly propor- 
tioned: they were also invariably adorned with one or more cusps, on 
each side of the head, so as to form trefoils, cinquefoils, &c., as also with 
new invented and highly finished mouldings. The pediments raised over 
these, and other arches, were universally purfled ; that is to say, adorned 
with the representation of foliage along the jambs, called crockets. Pinna- 
cles, which had hitherto been rare and quite plain, were now placed at the 
sides of almost every arch, and on the top of every buttress, being invaria- 
bly purfled, and ornamented with an elegant flower, called a finial. A 
pinnacle of a larger size being placed on the square tower of former times, 
as was the case at Salisbury, and elsewhere, became a spire. That bold 
feature of this style, the flying buttress, for supporting the upper walls of 
the nave, which had hitherto, for the most part, been concealed within the 
roof of the side aisles, was now brought to view, with suitable dressings, 
as an ornament. The window no longer consisted of an arch divided by 
a mullion or two, and surmounted with a single or triple circle, or quatre- 
foil, but was now portioned out by mullions and transoms, or cross bars, 
into four, five, six, and sometimes into nine bays, or days, as the separate 
lights of a window were called; and their heads were diversified by tracery 
work into a variety of architectural designs, and particularly into the form 
of flowers.—The plain niches of the thirteenth century, early in the four- 
teenth became gorgeous tabernacles—these tabernacles, as well as various 
other parts of the sacred edifice, were filled with statuary, which frequently 
exhibited equal spirit in the design and art in the execution. Finally, the 
ribs supporting the groined ceilings were no longer simple, intersecting 
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arches, but they branched out in tracery work of various devices, still 
more rich and elegant than that in the larger windows; and wherever 
these ribs met, they were tied together by an architectural knot, called a 


boss or orb, which generally exhibited some instructive device.’—pp. 
155, 156. 


Exeter Cathedral, and St. Mary’s Church at Ely, and St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, Westminster—aftord the most remarkable examples 
of whole edifices in this style. But the best feature of this era of 
architecture is the beauty of its spires : 


‘ Before quitting this division of the subject it may be expedient to 
state that the spire, that graceful addition to a Christian church, which 
came into use during the first period of the pointed style, was now pretty 
generally adopted, and many very elegant specimens could be referred to 
which decidedly belong to this era. During the former period, the squat 
and massive proportions of the Norman tower were gradually departed 
from, and as our builders obtained a higher knowledge of the scientific 
principles of their art, they became more bold in design and more skilful 
In execution, and were thus enabled to construct edifices of a far more 
lofty and aspiring kind than those of their immediate predecessors. Hence 
the early English towers were carried up to a greater height than those 
of Anglo-Norman design, and as though still further to direct our thoughts 
‘‘ heavenward,” the tapering spire was superadded. ‘The pleasing effect 
of this ornament, in breaking the monotony of straight lines and level 
ranges of buildings, is obvious to every observer; and four of our Cathe- 
drals, in particular, may be named as instances in which both the home 
and the distant scenery of each respective city derive a very important and 
impressive interest from this feature ; namely, Chichester, Salisbury, Lich- 
field, and Norwich. That of Chichester is supposed to have been erected in 
the latter years of Bishop Langton’s prelacy, which lasted from 1305 to 1337: 
it is designed with much simplicity, and its proportions are good. Salisbury 
spire, that far-famed ‘‘ wonder of the west,” is unrivalled in England, both 
from its altitude and beauty of proportion : the ornaments are of a more ad- 
vanced period than those of Chichester, and the tower from which it rises is 
most judiciously contrived, from its sculptured richness and elaboration of pin- 
nacles, to give increased interest to the general effect. The three spires of 
Lichfield, called the three sisters, are peculiar in England, although there 
are similar examples in Normandy. Seen from the west, they form a beau- 
tiful group, and in every approach to the city, naturally attract the eye, 
and interest the imagination. The spire of Norwich cathedral was the 
earliest of the four, and is also the plainest : this is supposed to have been 


erected by Bishop Walpole, about the end of Edward the First’s reign.’— 
pp. 167, 168. 


The last, or Florid- Pointed order, commencing with the reign of 
Richard II. extended to that of Henry VIII.—a period also of 
about a century and a half—until an over-wrought elaboration of 
magnificence brought the whole style into disrepute, and produced 
the ‘decline and fall” of this entire system of architecture. The 
Florid- Pointed style, however, needs little illustration for a public 
familiar with the gorgeous beauties of the chapels of King’s Col- 
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lege» Cambridge, St. George’s, Windsor, and, above all, Henry VII. 
estminster. Here the depressed, or obtuse arch, with its endless 
mouldings, the lofty and fretted roof, the exuberant details of en- 
riched pannelling, embossed niches, and heraldic sculpturing, all 
bespeak the very wantonness of decoration ; but the superb fan- 
like and pendent tracing, which overspreads the vast vault of this 
last chapel, is certainly an unparalleled prodigy of scientific daring 
and art. 

But, to our minds, the most pervading grandeur of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and its deepest influence upon the imagination, are 
not to be found in the luxuriant vaulting of these later structures. 
This pointed style, in its sumptuous cultivation and rapid maturity, 
hastened to its corruption: for, as it has been well said, arts ap- 
pear to have, like individuals, their natural progress and decay. 
The pointed style we should consider, for ecclesiastical purposes at 
least, to have reached its highest pitch of excellence at the instant 
of its transition to the second or decorated variety. For the hall 
of the castle-palace, the chapter-house of knighthood, or the ban- 
quetting chambers of regal state, the prodigal exuberance of the 
florid order may offer its appropriate magnificence. But this 
splendour—the splendour of the chapels of St. George at Windsor, 
and King Henry at Westminster—is not the beauty of holiness ; 
nor does it excite the same thrilling emotions of pious veneration, 
which steal over the mind in the quiet solemnity of Winchester 
and Salisbury. We are enthusiasts in admiration of the religious 
architecture of the middle ages: we hold it worth an age of every- 
day feelings to lose ourselves for an hour in that silent adoration of 
the heart, that mysterious influence of awful associations, which 
presses upon the spirit in the over-arching but translucent gloom of 
the elder cathedrals. But it is only in these earlier edifices that 
the solemn purposes of the structure are undisturbed by excessive 
ornament : in the florid order, the silent and sacred influence of the 
place is destroyed, just as the lengthened and mellow shadows 
thrown by the deep mouldings of the more ancient style, are here 
lost in the glare of sunshine that plays and floats over the frittered 
and shallow tracery. 


i —_—_e 





Art. VI. -The Literary Souvenir ; or, Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, 
for 1827. Edited by Alaric A. Watts, Esq. 12mo. pp. 402. 12s. 
London. Longman and Co., and J. Andrews. 


Tuovucu Mr. Watts cannot claim the merit of originating that class 
of annual publications, to which ‘ The Literary Souvenir’ belongs ; 
yet we think that it is to his superior acquirements and taste, we 
are mainly indebted for the degree of perfection, to which those 
elegant productions have recently attained. In the two volumes 
which he has already published, his own poetic powers and those 
of his numerous and distinguished auxiliaries have appeared to 
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much advantage, joined as it were hand in hand with the sister 
arts of the pencil and the graver. If the volume now before us be 
not illumined by quite so many literary gems as its predecessors, 
it greatly excels them, and indeed all other works of the kind that 
have yet appeared in this or any other country, in the beauty of its 
plates. In this respect it is in truth a curiosity. Indeed, unless 
a great number of impressions had been disposed of, (we under- 
stand that it already exceeds seven thousand), we know not how 
the price affixed to the small paper copy could afford an adequate 
compensation for the expenditure which must have been incurred 
for the engravings alone; all of which, with, perhaps, one or two 
exceptions, are executed in the very best style. Any one of these 
plates, it is no exaggeration to say, is well worth the sum de- 
manded for the volume, particularly of those on India paper, which 
are to be found in the large paper edition. 

The ‘ Girl in a Florentine Costume,’ of the year 1500, is from an 
original painting by Henry Howard ; a portrait, we believe, of his 
own daughter. This plate forms the frontispiece, and, with the 
exception of the nose, which is larger in proportion than that in 
the painting, it is admirably engraved by Charles Heath. Tastes 
will differ about the band, which is tied low on the forehead. We 
own we do not like it, though jewelled, and, for aught we know, 
in strict costume. It interferes with the fine oval sweep of the 
countenance, and reminds one unnecessarily of the artifices, which 
modern fashion has applied in order to press to the head clusters 
of ringlets that are not itsown. The drapery is exquisite. But 
capital as this plate undoubtedly is, it is more than rivalled by 
‘ the last Portrait painted of Lord Byron.’ It must at once strike 
every one as extremely unlike any of the engraved heads, which 
have been hitherto published of that distinguished person. But 
it should be remembered, that this is the /ast resemblance taken of 
him, and that those were made from paintings, which, if they told 
any truth at all, must have referred to a much earlier period of his 
life. Most of us may have observed the great alterations, which 
time is capable of producing in the human countenance ; and when 
to that are added the effects of high intellectual exertion, of a 
wounded spirit, and of travel in distant climates, we should in fact 
expect a very considerable difference between the latest portrait of 
Lord Byron, and those of him which we had seen before. Indeed, 
whether this reasoning be admitted, or not, no doubt can be felt 
concerning the truth of the likeness in the present instance. It 
was painted by Mr. W. E. West, an American artist, in August 
1822; and in addition to the testimony of Mr. J. C. Hobhouse, 
and Mr. Leigh Hunt, it appears from a letter inserted in the pre- 
face, addressed by Lord Byron to Mr. West, that his lordatup 
must have been perfectly satisfied with the picture, since he too 
steps in order to get it engraved by Morghen, at his own expense. 
This design was abandoned, as that artist would not undertake to 
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finish it in less than three years. It comes before us from the 
eS of F. Engleheart, and we believe it will be admitted on all 

ands, that he has done both the subject and the painter justice. 
The aspect of the countenance is mild and melancholy ; a flood of 
intellect is gathered behind the eye, and were it not for a marked 
cur¢ of the upper lip, we should look on the face in vain for an 
expression of that hatred, which the poet had boasted of enter- 
taining towards his fellow men. 

Another very interesting and valuable plate in this volume re- 
presents the well-known subject of Alexander and Diogenes. It 
is a miracle in the art of engraving, for it comprises within a duo- 
decimo compass every particle of the original splendid drawing by 
J. Martin. The cynic is seen sitting near a tent, onaffeatind by 
the presence of the proud Macedonian and his glittering banners 
and suite, and in return for all his proffered imperial favours, 
giving him that satirical reply—‘* Do not keep the sun from me.” 

orinth, with its acropolis, appears in all the grandeur of Grecian 
architecture in the back ground. An aqueduct is nearer in the 
scene, and through its lofty arches shoot those sun beams, which 
the philosopher preferred to the favour of a court. A fountain and 
a rich dense grove of trees form the shade of the picture. We are 
not aware of Mr. Martin’s authority-for the tent. It is well known 
that Diogenes lived in a tub, and though such an object might be 
beneath the dignity of this truly epic composition, yet it is essen- 
tial to the character of the story. But for this, Mr. Edward Fin- 
den is not responsible. 

We have tried to persuade ourselves that ‘ The Spanish Lady,’ 
by J. H. Robinson, from an original picture by G. S. Newton, 
looks of the south. The drapery is beautiful, though not :pecu- 
liarly Spanish, and the guitar would fain speak to us of Seville or 
Grenada. But the countenance belongs to no province of the 
Peninsula. It is sharp, and almost acid. _Wondrous indeed were 
the power of music, if it could subdue the domestic eloquence 
which lurks between her lips. One would apprehend that wherever 
she ruled, there would be no alternative between a fiery lecture 
and an excruciating song—either enough in all conscience for the 
penance of a whole life. But we gladly leave her in “ her airs,’’ 
as we are in quest of a fair Bernese, of whom we caught a glance 
towards the end of the volume. Here she is, a thing of smiles, 
innocence, affection, and true Swiss beauty, apparelled in her na- 
tive costume. She almost lives. A tiny, new-fledged bird is 
perched on her lifted hand, just learning to fly; and her head- 
dress, which is not unlike a pair of gossamer wings, aided by her 
slender form and buoyant attitude, makes one think that she is 
herself about to fly after it. Here Edward Finden shines again. 
He has really bestowed on this Rosalie a world of charms. There 
are five or six other engravings in this work, which though inferior 
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to those we have mentioned, are possessed of great merit; particu- 
ae ‘ The Contadina,’ and ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 

he literary matter of the present volume is much more various 
than that of its immediate predecessor, though we must observe 
that it contains nothing equal to the “ Lovers’ Quarrel,” or ‘ The 
Death of the First-Born.” The remembrance of the latter, which 
we look upon as one of the most exquisite poems in our language, 
compels us to regret that Mr. Watts has contributed so few of his 
own effusions to the publication now before us. There is a tender- 
ness of expression, and a musical sound in his verse, which remind 
us of Hammond. His judgment has led him to disdain, at least 
in his own writings, the loose and capricious metre of the modern 
school of poetry. We never read one of his stanzas without feeling 
that he aecieathis inspiration from the heart, and his style from the 
best models of our language. We have therefore suffered some 
disappointment in finding so many of his pages thrown away upon 
the compositions of writers, some of whose names indeed stand 
high in our literature, but all of whose contributions Mr. Watts 
must have rejected, had they depended only on their intrinsic 
merit for his approbation. Indeed, the custom of affixing real 
signatures to writings intended for works of this description 
—a custom so inconsistent with the practice of our best peri- 
odical works—has become a public nuisance. The weak am- 
bition of having their names blazoned in a handsome volume, 
which is likely to be seen and read by every young lady in 
the country, has not only reached the matured and acknowledged 
bards, but has moreover generated a dandy race of poetasters, who 
leave no means of solicitation untried, in order to get their gilt 
Co ag sonnets placed side by side with those of Southey or 
ampbell. And the latter, as if to augment the evil, whenever 
pre condescend to write for a compilation of this kind, appear 
really to exert all their ae 9 in reducing their offerings to the 
lowest degree of insipidity. We might instance, in proof of this 
observation, ‘ The Soldier’s Epitaph,’ and ‘ The Lines on Greece,’ 
in the volume before us. The former is by the “ celebrated” au- 
thor of Roderick. 


—‘ The standard of the Buffs 

I bore at Albuhera, on that day 
When, covered by a shower, and fatally 
For friends misdeemed, the Polish Lancers fell 
Upon our rear,’ 

* * *£ * * * *£ *© * # & 
My name is Thomas: undisgraced have I 
Transmitted it. He who in days to come 
May bear the honoured banner to the field 
Will think of Albuhera, and of me.’—pp. 89, 90. 


We ask Mr. Watts, would he have inserted this trash in his 
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Souvenir, if it had reached him anonymously, unless it was in- 
tended to be a Souvenir of Mr. Southey’s puerilities ? 

Who would have believed, if he had not the best evidence of the 
fact, that the following stanza was written by Campbell,—on 
Greece too, a theme which should have called forth all the light- 
ning of his genius ?— 


‘The Christian world has seen you, Greeks, 
Heroic on your ramparts fall ; 
The world has heard your widows’ shrieks, 
And seen your orphans dragged in thrall.’—p. 107. 


Mr. Watts should issue his proclamation, stating that in future 
he would permit no signatures to the compositions of which his 
work may consist. He will then be, to a great degree, unfet- 
tered in his discretion ; and besides getting rid of a whole host of 
“ Reverends,” and ‘‘ Misses,” and “ Misters,” and ‘‘ Esquires,” 
who were never intended by nature for literary pursuits, and who 
dangle after them only for a drawing-room name, he will teach the 
magnates of Parnassus, that celebrity, in order to be preserved, 
must still be suitably courted. 

There may be some merit in Washington Irving’s sketch of ‘The 
Contented Man,’ who, by the way, is after all a very discontented 
man; but we own that we do not admire it. It has none of the 

early raciness of his style. As a picture of the vicissitudes to 
_ which Frenchmen were exposed by the events of the Revolution 
and Restoration, by confiscations, exile, and indemnities, it may be 
correct enough ; but it is a cold and cheerless picture, exhibiting in 
no part of it the touch of a master. ‘The Breeze from Shore,’ by 
Mrs. Hemans, is too mystic for our comprehension. ‘ The Lass of 
Gleneslan-mill,’ is rather a favourable specimen of Allan Cunning- 
ham’s muse. We omit the second stanza, as the sentiment of the 
sixth line, however innocent in itself, is indelicately expressed. 


‘The laverock loves the dewy light; 
The bee the balmy fox-glove fair ; 
The shepherd loves the glowing morn. 
When song and sunshine fill the air : 
But I love best the summer moon, 
With all her stars, pure streaming still, 
For then in light and love I meet 
The sweet Lass of Gleneslan-mill. 


Mute was the wind, soft fell the dew, 
O’er Blackwood-brow bright glowed the moon, 
Rills murmured music, and the stars 
Refused to set our heads aboon : 
Ye might have heard our beating hearts, 
Our mixing breaths, all was so still, 
Till morning’s light shone on her locks— 
Farewell Lass of Gleneslan-mill. 
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Wert thou an idol all of gold, 
Had I the eye of worldish care, 
I could not think thee half so sweet, 
Look on thee so, or love thee mair. 
Till death’s cold dew-drop dim mine eye, 
This tongue be mute, this heart lie still, 
Thine every wish of joy and love 
My Lass of green Gleneslan-mill!’—pp. 13, 14. 


Of the story of ‘The Two Fathers,’ by the author of “ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life,” we never could for a moment doubt 
the authenticity. Any one who has ever read a single page from 
the pen of this writer, would be able to discern his style, even in 
an Encyclopedia. He does not “ die,” but he seems to be always 
sick “ of the rose,” and languishing in “ aromatic pain.” Com- 
mon phrases will not suit his purpose ; if his sentence be not ela- 
borate, circuitous, and splendid, he fears that it will not be read. 
He has a perpetual ambition to shine: he revels in all the luxuries 
of our language, but never dreams that there is the slightest charm 
in simplicity. He sports his holiday dress every day. He is one 
of the greatest coxcombs we know of in literature. This story of 
‘The Two Fathers,’ is one of the most specious absurdities which 
he has yet attempted to impose on the world. His idea was to 
contrast a father resigned to the will of Providence, with one mur- 
muring against it. Bach had lost a favourite child : the following 
is meant, we presume, asa natural picture of the death of one of 
the children :— 


‘ Hurried feet were heard descending the stair, and the sound died away 
at distance in the outer night. The old nurse ventured into the room, and 
lo! with one arm below the head of the corpse, and the other across its 
breast, lay the mother ina profound sleep! Both faces were alike pale, 
and the same angelic smile was on both,—but no one else was present ; and 
it was plain that the father had sought, in his distraction, the less insuffer- 
able solitude of the woods or glens, now shone over by the midnight moon 
and stars.’—p. 21. 


The mother in a profound sleep by her daughter who had just 
expired! Whence does this author derive his ideas? From no 
source, surely, which we know of in this nature of ours, for he 
continually stems against the current of our common feelings. His 
next effort is to represent the discontented father as soothed and 
reformed by him of the happier character. But such a result as 
this could not be described in any moderate style. Let us hear 
his refined jargon. 


‘There was a long silence, during which the heavens became more 
serene, each large lustrous star seeming nearer to the earth, and the solt- 
tary church-yard to be received into the very bosom of the sky. The soul 
of the bereaved father felt its immortality; and the dreadful darkness 
rolled off from the decrees of Providence. The mystery of the dream of 
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life grew more supportable ; and he thought he heard the voice of an angel 
singing a hymn.’-—p. 24. 


If Mr. Watts understands what is really meant by ‘ the solitary 
church-yard being received into the bosom of the sky,’ tombstones, 
earth, charnel-house, church and all, we must acknowledge his ca- 
pacity of conception to be infinitely beyond our own. It really is 
too fine for our plain faculties; to the ‘‘ Children of the Mist,” it 
may be intelligible, though we should imagine that they would 
stand in need of all their powers of ‘‘ second sight,” in order to dis- 
cern all the fine fantasies of this artist in “ lights and shadows.” 
A little poem, called ‘A Retrospective Review,’ from the pen of 
Mr. Hood, follows this rhodomontade, and fully expiates its dul- 
ness. It reminds us of the delicate humour of some of Goldsmith’s 
ballads. 

‘Oh when I was a tiny bo 
My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blythe and kind! 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 


And dash the tear-drop from mine eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing ;— 
But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string ! 


My marbles—once my bag was stored,— 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 

With Theseus for a taw ! 
My playful horse has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And harnessed to the law! 


My kite,—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 
My pleasure from the sky! 
’Twas papered o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote,—my present dreams 
Will never soar so high. 


My joys are wingless all and dead ; 

My dumps are made of more than lead ; 
My flights soon find a fall : 

My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 

Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call! 


My football ’s laid upon the shelf ;— 
I am a shuttlecock myself 


The world knocks to and fro,— 
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My archery is al unlearned, 
And grief against myself has turned 
My arrows and my bow! 


No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 
My head ’s ne’er out of school.— 
My heart is pained with scorn and slight, 
I have too many foes to fight, 
And friends grown strangely cool ! 


The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake 
It makes me shrink and sigh,— 
On this I will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang 
Though these should meet his eye ! 


No skies so blue, orso serene , 

As then ;—no leaves look half so green 
As clothed the play-ground tree ! 

All things I loved are altered so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know . 
That change resides in me ! 


Oh, for the garb that marked the boy,— 


The trowsers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red ;— 
The crownless hat,—ne’er deemed an ill,—- 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head! 


Oh for the ribbon round the neck! 
The careless dog’s-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A boy of larger growth? 


Oh, for that small, small beer anew ! 

And (heaven’s own type) that mild sky-blue 
That washed my sweet meals down ; 

The master even !—and that small Turk 

That fagged me !—worse is now my work— 
A fag for all the town ! 


Oh for the lessons learned by heart! 

Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again ; 

I’d “kiss the rod,” and be resigned 

Beneath the stroke,—and even find 
Some sugar in the cane! 
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The’ Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed ! 
The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ’twixt verb and noun !— 
The angel form that always walked 
In all my dreams, and looked and talked 
Exactly like Miss Brown! 


The “‘omne bene”—Christmas come ! 

The prize of merit, won for home,— 
Merit had prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days,— 

For fame—a deal of empty praise 
Without the silver pen! 


Then home, sweet home! the crowded coach !— 
The joyous shout,—the loud approach,— 
The winding horns like rams’ ! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill,— 
The sweetmeats almost sweeter still, 
No “satis” to the “‘jams’”’! 


When that I was a tiny boy 
My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blythe and kind,-— 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind !'-—-pp. 28—32. 


The lines written beneath the portrait of Lord Byron, by Miss 


Landon, are worthy neither of the subject nor the poetess. What 
does she mean by 


‘ An altar into which was given, 
The flowers of earth, the light of heaven.’—p. 33. 


Even if the grammatical construction were amended, we do not 
see how flowers could be given ‘into’ analtar. ‘ Light’ might 
shine upon an altar, but why ‘ given into’ it? One of the stanzas, 
however, is unexceptionable. 


‘ At the first glance that eye is proud, 
But, if I read aright, 
A fountain of sweet tears lies hid 
Beneath its flashing light : 
Tenderness, like a gushing rill 
Subdued, represt, but flowing still..—p. 33. 


Miss Benger’s sketch of Elizabeth Woodville possesses a good 
deal of merit. It is by turns lively and pathetic, and displays a 
perfect acquaintance with the ripe? of the age (the fifteenth cen- 
tury) in which her scene is laid. We should certainly have made 
room for some part of it, had we not been pledged by a prior en- 


ag to ‘The Grey Hair.’ The stanzas are written by Mr. 
atts. 
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‘ Come, let me pluck that silver hair 
Which ’mid thy clustering curls I see: 
The withering type of Time or Care 
Hath nothing, sure, to do with thee ! 


Years have not yet impaired the grace 

That charmed me once, that chains me now: 
And Envy’s self, love, cannot trace 

One wrinkle on thy placid brow ! 


Thy features have not lost the bloom 

That brightened them when first we met: 
No :—rays of softest light illume 

Thy unambitious beauty yet ! 


And if the passing clouds of Care 

Have cast their shadows o’er thy face, 
They have but left, triumphant, there 

A holier charm—more witching grace ! 


And if thy voice hath sunk a tone, 
And sounds more sadly than of yore, 
It hath a sweetness, all its own, 
Methinks I never marked before ! 


Thus, young and fair, and happy too— 
If bliss indeed may here be won— 
In spite of all that Care can do ; 
In spite of all that Time hath done ; 


Is yon white hair a boon of love, 
To thee in mildest mercy given ? 
A sign, a token from above, 
To lead thy thoughts from earth to heaven ? 


To speak to thee of life’s decay ; 

Of beauty hastening to the tomb; 
Of hopes that cannot fade away ; 

Of joys that never lose their bloom ? 


Or springs the line of timeless snow 
With those dark, glossy locks entwined, 
’Mid Youth’s and Beauty’s morning glow, 
To emblem thy maturer mind ?— 


It does—it does :—then let it stay : 
Even Wisdom’s self were welcome now ; 
Who'd wish her soberer tints away, 
When thus they beam from Beauty’s brow ?’—pp. 62—64. 


‘The line of timeless snow,’ appears to us to be an exceedingl 
felicitous phrase. The feeling conveyed through the whole of t Zs 
beautiful little poem, springs manifestly from no fictitious source. 
It is more the effusion of the man than of the poet. Wemay add, 
as a fit companion to these lines, ‘The Better Land,’ by Mrs. 
Hemans. 
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‘ «< T hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ?— 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle-boughs ?” 
—‘ Not there, not there, my child !” 


“¢ Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ?— 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 

—‘‘ Not there, not there, my child !” 


“‘ Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ?— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 

—‘* Not there, not there, my child!” 


‘¢ Eye hath not seen it my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
—It is there, it is there, my child!” ’"—pp. 65, 66. 


We have seldom read a more fantastical piece of prose than that 
entitled ‘The Lazzaroni.’ The author tells us a long story about 
his being at Palermo, and about his being bewitched by a glance 
of a fair sybil into the house of a lazar, where, stretched upon a 
bed, he beheld a poor wretch covered with the leprosy. Instead 
of running off from such a place, as any man in his senses would 
have done, our knight-errant remains in this miserable cabin hour 
after hour, for no earthly purpose but to see the invalid die, and 
then he is obliged to take an antidote against the disease. We 
wish he had bestowed some of the said antidote upon his readers, 
for in truth his paper is sufficient to give one the horrors, it is so 
full of beetles, scorpions, and lizards. 

Miss Mitford (one of our declared favourites) has contributed 
several papers in prose and verse to the present volume. Her 
‘ Acted Charade’ is not, however, to our liking, and her poetry is 
seldom felicitous. But there is one sketch from her Pai quite in 
her peculiar way. It is called ‘The Queen of the Meadow,’ and 
is a thorough country story. 


‘In a winding unfrequented road in the south of England, close to a 
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low, two-arched bridge thrown across a stream of more beauty than conse- 
quence, stood the small irregular dwelling and the picturesque buildings 
of Hatherford mill. It was a pretty scene on a summer afternoon was that 
old mill, with its strong lights and shadows, its low-browed cottage covered 
with the clustering pyracantha, and the clear brook, which, after dashing, 
and foaming, and brawling, and playing off all the airs of a mountain 
river, whilst pent up in the mill stream, was no sooner let loose than it 
subsided into its natural and peaceful character, and crept quietly along 
the valley, meandering through the green woody meadows, as tranquil a 
trout stream as ever Isaac Walton angled in. Many a passenger has 
stayed his step to admire the old buildings of Hatherford mill, backed by 
its dark orchard, especially when the accompanying figures, the jolly mil- 
ler sitting before the door, pipe in mouth, and jug in hand, like one of Te- 
nier’s boors, the mealy miller’s man with his white sack over his shoulder, 
carefully descending the out-of-door steps, and the miller’s daughter flit- 
ting about amongst her poultry, gave life and motion to the picture. 

‘ The scenery on the other side of the road was equally attractive in a 
different style. Its principal feature was the great farm of the parish, an 
old manorial house, solid and venerable, with a magnificent clump of witch 
elms in front of the porch, a suburb of out-buildings behind, and an old- 
fashioned garden with its rows of espaliers, its wide flower borders, and its 
close filberd walk, stretching like a cape into the waters, the strawberry- 
beds sloping into the very stream ; so that the cows which, in sultry wea- 
ther came down by twos and by threes from the opposite meadows to cool 
themselves in the water, could almost crop the leaves as they stood. 

‘In my mind ¢hat was the pleasanter scene of the two; but such could 
hardly have been the general opinion, since nine out of ten of the passers 
by never vouchsafed a glance at the great farm, but kept their eyes steadily 
fixed on the mill; perhaps to look at the old buildings, perhaps at the 
miller’s young daughter. 

‘Katy Dawson was accounted by common consent the prettiest girl in the 
parish. Female critics in beauty would to be sure limit the commendation, 
by asserting that her features were irregular, that she had not a good fea- 
ture in her face, and so forth ; but these remarks were always made in her 
absence; and no sooner did she appear than even her critics felt the power 
of her exceeding loveliness. It was the Hebe look of youth and health, 
the sweet and joyous expression, and above all the unrivalled brilliancy of 
colouring, that made Katy’s face, with all its faults, so pleasant to look 
upon. A complexion of the purest white, a coral lip, and a cheek like the 
pear, her namesake, .on ‘“‘ the side that’s next the sun,” were relieved by 
rich curls of brown hair of the very hue of the glossy rind of the horse 
chesnut, turning when the sun shone on them into threads of gold. Her 
figure was well suited to her blossomy countenance, round, short, and 
childlike. Add to this, “a pretty foot, a merry glance, a passing pleasing 
tongue,” and no wonder that Katy was the belle of the village.’—pp. 177 
—179. 


Katy, however, was kept so close at home by her father, (her 
mother had been long dead), that she reached eighteen without a 
lover. Offers she had indeed, but they were peremptorily rejected. 
At length an intelligent young farmer, named Edward Grey, made 
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his appearance in the neighbourhood, and “located” himself in a 
spot of ground, which he cultivated after the most improved plan. 
He found out Katy, and Miss Mitford paints in her happiest style 
the coy and modest reception which the lass of Hatherford mill 
gave the young stranger. ‘ First she began to loiter at the door ; 
then she staid in the room; then she listened ; then she smiled ; 
then she laughed outright ; then she ventured to look up; then 
she began to talk in her turn; and before another month had past 
would prattle to Edward Grey as freely and fearlessly as to her 
own father.” Soon after matters had been thus far matured, a 
cousin of Katy’s, Sophy Maynard, came down to the mill on a 
visit. Between Sophy and Edward an incomprehensible sort of 


secret soon grew up. In short, the young man made her the con- 
fidante of his affection for her cousin. 


‘ Affairs were in this posture, when one fine evening towards the end of 
June, the cousins sallied forth for a walk, and were suddenly joined by 
Edward Grey, when at such a distance from the house as to prevent the 
possibility of Katy’s stealing back thither, as had been her usual habit on 
such occasions. The path they chose led through long narrow meadows 
sloping down on either side to the winding stream, enclosed by high 
hedges, and seemingly shut out from the world. A pleasant walk it was 
through those newly mown meadows just cleared of the hay, with the 
bright rivulet meandering through banks so variously beautiful; now 
fringed by rushes and sedges; now bordered with little thickets of haw- 
thorn and woodbine and the briar rose ; now overhung by a pollard ash, 
or a silver-barked beech, or a lime-tree in full blossom; now a smooth 
turfy slope, green to the eye and soft to the foot; and now again a rich 
embroidery of the golden flag, the purple willowherb, the blue forget-me- 
not, and a “ thousand fresh water flowers of several colours,” making the 
bank as gay as a garden. It was impossible not to pause in this lovely 
spot; and Sophy who had been collecting a bright bunch of pink blos- 
soms, the ragged robin, the wild rose, the crane’s bill, and the fox glove, 
or to use the prettier Irish name of that superb plant, the fairy-cap, ap- 
pealed to Katy to “ read a lecture of her country art,” and shew ‘ what 
every flower as country people hold did signify’—a talent for which the 
young maid of the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. But poor Katy, 
who, declining Edward’s offered arm, had loitered a little behind gathering 
long wreaths of the woodbine and the briony and the wild vetch, was, or 
pretended to be, deeply engaged in twisting the garland round her straw 
bonnet, and answered not a word. She tied on her bonnet however, and 
stood by listening, whilst the other two continued to talk of the symbolic 
meaning of flowers ; quoting the well-known lines from the Winter’s Tale, 
and the almost equally charming passage from Philaster. 

‘ At last Edward, who, during the conversation, had been gathering all 
that he could collect of the tall almond-scented tufts of the elegant mea- 
dow-sweet, whose crested blossoms arrange themselves into a plumage so 
richly delicate, said, holding up his nosegay, ‘“ 1 do not know what mysti- 
cal interpretation may be attached to this plant in Katy’s country art, but 
it is my favourite amongst flowers; and if I were inclined to follow the 
eastern fashion of courtship, and make love by a nosegay, I should cer- 
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tainly send it to plead my cause. ‘And it shall be so,” added he, after 
a short pause, his bright and sudden smile illumining his whole counte- 
nance. ‘‘ The botanical name signifies the queen of the meadow, and 
wherever I offer this tribute, wherever | place this tuft, the homage of my 
heart, the proffer of my hand shall go also. Oh that the offering might 
find favour with my fair queen !” Katy heard no more. She turned 





away to a little bay formed by the rivulet, where a bed of pebbles, over- 
hung by a grassy bank, afforded a commodious seat, and there she sate 
her down, trembling, cold, and wretched, understanding for the first time 
her own feelings, and wondering if any body in all the world had ever 
been so unhappy before. 

‘ There she sate, with the tears rolling down her cheeks, unconsciously 
making “ rings of rushes that grew thereby,” and Edward’s dog Ranger, 
who had been watching a shoal of minnows at play in the shallow water, 
and every now and then inserting his huge paw into the stream as if trying 
to catch one, came to her and laid his rough head and his long brown 
curling ears in her lap, and looked at her with ‘‘ eyes whose human mean- 
ing did not need the aid of speech,” eyes full of pity and of love; for 
Ranger in common with all the four-footed world loved Katy dearly; and 
now he looked up in her face and licked her cold hand. Oh, kinder and 
faithfuller than your master! thought poor Katy, as with a fresh gush of 
tears she laid her sweet face on the dog’s head, and sate in that position 
as it seemed to her for ages, whilst her companions were hooking and 
landing some white water lilies. 

‘ At last they approached, and she arose hastily and tremblingly and 
walked on, anxious to escape observation. ‘‘ Your garland is loose Katy,” 
said Edward, lifting his hand to her bonnet. ‘* Come and see how nicely 
I have fastened it! No clearer mirror than the dark smooth basin of 
water under those hazels—Come!” He put her hand under his arm and 
led her thither, and there, when mechanically she cast her eyes on the 
stream, she saw the rich tuft of meadow-sweet, the identical queen of the 
meadow, waving like a plume over her own straw bonnet: felt herself 
caught in Edward’s arms, for between surprise and joy she had well nigh 
fallen; and when with instinctve modesty she escaped from his embrace, 
and took refuge with her cousin, the first sound that she heard was Sophy’s 
affectionate whisper—* I knew it all the time, Katy! Every body knew 
it but you! and the wedding must be next week, for I have promised Ed- 
ward to stay and be bride’s-maid.”—And the very next week they were 
married.’—pp. 185—188. 


‘The Peasant of Portugal,’ an episode of the Peninsular war, is 
a highly dramatic and affecting sketch. It depicts, in the most 
glowing colours, the rage by a the people of that country were 
animated against the «alts The catastrophe is terrific. Juan 
Taxillo is the name of the hero. He is represented as having 
just clasped to his bosom his beautiful and newly-made bride, 
Masauatte, at the time Soult and Junot entered Portugal. The 
village where he lived was suddenly invested by a regiment of 
French cuirassiers; Marguerita was forced to become the victim 
of their licentiousness, and died from the intensity of her sufferings 


and shame. Juan vowed revenge against the whole regiment. 
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He skulked at night about their quarters, and his unseen hand sent 
several of them to their account in another world. He contrived 
to seduce the remainder to a cave in the mountains, where he led 
them to expect they would find their secret enemy ; and when they 
were all secured within the range of his powder train, he applied 
the match, and perished with his foes. We know not how much 
of truth there is in the story, but it has probably some foundation 
in fact. It is related in a masterly style. 

The author of ‘The Lovers’ Gnearel which we have already 
mentioned in terms of deserved praise, has attempted to illustrate 
the story of Rosalie in a paper, to which he has given the incom- 
prehensible title of ‘ Parthian Darts.’ It savours, in some degree, 
of his agreeable humour, but it borders too closely on caricature, 
and is, in fact, little short of a failure. 

A Mr. Malcolm has contributed several poetical pieces to this 
volume, which may be justly enumerated among its ornaments. 


We shall give one of them, ‘ The Return,’ written on re-visiting 
Edinburgh. 


‘From wandering on a foreign shore, 

Fair city, in the evening skies, 

As on my raptured gaze once more 
Thy long lost scenes arise,— 

A thousand sweet emotions start,— 
My frame a gush of feeling thrills, 

And strays in distant dreams my heart 
With years beyond the hills. 


Again amid thy scenes I rove— 
Those scenes that sweetly can restore 
The day dreams of my youth and love 
In all the charms they wore ; 
But on each well remembered face, 
As through thy varied crowd I range, 
I sigh to mark the dreary trace 
Of ruthless time and change :— 


And more than all, of wasting care 
That lurks in lines his hand hath made ; 
And, ere the blight of time is there, 
Bids Beauty’s blossom fade. 
Thus even life’s gayest scenes supply 
Thoughts less to joy than sadness near, 
Till mirth oft melts into a sigh, 
And smiles into a tear. 


I too am changed :—bright eyes impart 
To me araptured thrill no more, 
Awake not in the withered heart 
The throb they waked before. 
Alas! what renovating power | 
The charm of life again can bring, 
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The sweets of love, that fleeting flower 
Which feels no second spring ! 


First Love !—oh, how these two brief words 
Wake thoughts too deep for speech that lie! 
Which steal along the bosom’s chords 
Like long-lost melody— 
Thy blessed days once more to live, 
With all their magic sweetness fraught— 
With words—if I had such to give— 
Methinks were cheaply bought. 


Then—oft as one dear name I heard— 
The tell-tale blush unbidden came, 
And a fair woman’s soft regard 
Was more than wealth or fame; 
But now the charm of Beauty’s glance 
Falls on my bosom cold and weak, 
No more her smiles the heart entrance 
Or tinge the faded cheek. 


Yet as a glow upon the hill 

Remains when summer’s sun is set, 
Thy image, dearest, lingers still 

right as when first we met ; 

And ’midst the crowd, if passing by, 

Perchance some radiant form I see, 
Her loveliness still prompts the sigh 

That Memory breathes to thee !—pp. 93—95. 


The only composition we find in this volume from the pen of 
Mrs. C. B. Wilson, is a ballad, which, though we have already ex- 
ceeded our limits, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of tran- 
scribing. Itis so charming a picture of an affectionate wife, that 


we must excuse the grammatical error in the fourth line. 


‘ I watch for thee, when parting day 
Sheds on the earth a lingering ray ; 
When his last blushes o’er the rose, 

A richer tint of crimson throws ; 

And every floweret’s leaves are curled, 
Like Beauty shrinking from the world! 
When silence reigns o’er lawn and lea, 
Then, dearest love! I watch for thee! 


I watch for thee! when eve’s first star 
Shines dimly in the heavens afar ; 

And twilight’s mists, and shadows grey, 
Upon the lake’s broad waters play. 
When not a breeze nor sound is heard 
To startle evening’s lonely bird! 

But hushed is e’en the humming bee !— 
Then, dearest love ! I watch for thee ! 
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I watch for thee,—when on the eyes 

Of childhood, slumber gently lies ! 
When sleep has stilled the noisy mirth 
Of playful voices round our hearth ; 

And each young cherub’s fancy glows, 
With dreams that only childhood knows, 
Of pleasures past—-or yet to be— 

Then, dearest love! I watch for thee ! 


I watch for thee, hope of my heart ! 
Returning from the crowded mart 
Of worldly toil, and worldly strife, 
And all the busy scene of life ! 
_ Then, if thy brow of brightness wear, 
A moment's space, the shade of care, 
My smile, amid that gloom, shall be 
The rain-bow of the storm to thee!’—pp. 394, 395. 


Some stanzas, from the pen of the Reverend Mr. Dale, are pret- 
tily written, though rather dull in sentiment. Among the other 
contents of the work, we observe one or two sonnets by the Rev. 
Mr. Lisle Bowles, a ‘ Reflection’ on the last words of Berengarius, 
by that prince of dreamers, S. T. Coleridge, several love-lorn strains 
by Miss Landon, and one or two songs by Barry Cornwall. Upon 
each and all of these we must leave it to the reader to form his 
own judgment; for after what we have said of the attractions of 
‘The Literary Souvenir,’ we can hardly doubt that he will give it 
an immediate and distinguished place in his library. If he have 
a mind to make a new year’s present to an intelligent niece or 
daughter, we know of no single volume better suited to his purpose. 





Art. VII. An Essay on the War-Gallies of the Ancients. By John 
Howell. 8vo. pp. 61. Edinburgh and London. Blackwood and 
Cadell. 1826. 


Frew mere objects of antiquarian research have already afforded a 
more fruitful harvest of conjectures and doubts, or still remain in 
a happier condition to provoke fresh inquiries, and repay them 
with new uncertainties, than the attempt to determine the con- 
struction of the ancient war-galley, and the arrangement of its 
oars. The question is one which, chiefly perhaps on account of 
its perplexities, antiquarians have specially delighted to honour ; 
and we marvel whether it may not prove to have been the iden- 
tical theme of that erudite and interminable correspondence be- 
tween our friend Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monkbarns,-and the Rev. 
Dr. Dryasdust, of York, which is obscurely referred to in the 
veracious memoirs of the former right excellent person. Ha 
The investigation, indeed, is so Golicitously full of difficulties, it 
suggests so many an apparent solution, “and ne'er a true one, ’ it 
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is so susceptible of new interpretation by every fortunate commen- 
tator, and affords him so obvious an occasion of exposing the igno- 
rance and vituperating the stolidity of all previous inquirers, that 
its attractions for the genuine archeologist are perfectly irresistible. 
Accordingly, we find that essay upon essay, dissertation and com- 
mentary, reply and rejoinder, have all been put forth on this teem- 
ing subject: rival systems of explanation have heen upheld and 
assailed with conflicting learning ; texts have been wrested, and 
arguments perverted, to prove the truth of every successive posi- 
tion ; and the advocates of each have very commendably struggled 
in turn for the victory of their opinions, with all the true zeal, in- 
tolerance, and obstinacy of good partizans. 

For our own parts, we are very far from being surprised at the 
continuance or revival of this notable controversy : for the inquiry, 
if not of deep importance, is in itself really curious, and is rendered 
doubly amusing by the very uncertainty in which it is involved. 
As one of the unsolved problems of antiquity, there is an excite- 
ment in its examination, which is strengthened by previous fai- 
lures ; and we can ourselves feel some portion of that increasing 
ardour of pursuit, which has been thrown into the subject, just in 


, preperaon as it has ayaa to bid defiance to all elucidation. 


e have turned, therefore, more in the spirit of antiquarian affec- 
tion, than of critical severity, to the perusal of the little essay 
before us ; and it has amply repaid our attention, with half-an-hour 
of very agreeable and rational entertainment. 

Avoiding the common sins of such treatises, Mr. Howell has 
made his essay neither long, nor ponderous, nor dogmatical. He 
does not fatigue us with argumentative prolixity, nor overpower 
us with the multitude of his quotations and references ; but at the 
same time he evinces all requisite learning and research, He is 
not dull, but neither is he superficial : he says all that his under- 
taking demands, and has the great merit of saying it concisely 
in some sixty pages. Moreover, though he, too, has his new and 
special explanation to propose, he advances it modestly, and with 
no vaunt of his superior acumen over preceding inquirers. He 
details the suggestions of others with accuracy and fairness ; he 
briefly exposes what he conceives to be erroneous deductions, 
without violently distorting the meaning of authorities in an oppo- 
site direction ; and his own manner of treating his theme alto- 
gether is as candid, simple, and clear as possible. 

With respect to the particular conclusions which he has been 
led to form on the construction of the war-galley, they are certainly 
novel, plausible, and ingenious; but, we are bound to confess, to 
our apprehension at least, not wholly satisfactory. We shall, how- 
ever, be contented rather to sketch off a general estimate of the 
merits of the discussion, and to leave our readers to judge as they 
will, than to engage formally ourselves in the debateable points of 
the subject. And lest, in refusing our entire conviction to the 
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truth of Mr. Howell’s conjecture, we should be suspected of hold- 

ing also in reserve an little favourite plan of our own, we are 
careful to disclaim to that gentleman, with all due solemnity, the 
least intention of setting up a rival system ; protesting that we do 
not happen to have ‘‘ made up our minds” on a matter of such 
grave deliberation. With this safe declaration of neutrality, we 
venture to proceed. 

The object of discussion on the nature of the ancient galley lies 
in a very narrow compass. It is familiarly known to every school- 
boy, by the common allusions and universal agreement of classical 
authors, that the war-vessels of the ancients were designated and 
rated according to the number of the banks of oars by which they 
were impelled. There were, generally, two classes of war-gallies : 
one of a single line of oars, and the other with two or more banks. 
Of the former, the Liburnian were most famous for their lightness 
and swiftness: but the nature of all vessels of this order is suffi- 
ciently obvious and intelligible. The construction of the numerous 
class of gallies of more than one bank, is the point which has per- 
plexed our modern world. Of these, there were the bireme, or 
galley of two banks, the trireme of three, the quadrireme of four, 
the quinquireme of five, the hexireme of six, the septireme of 
seven, and soon. All the rates here enumerated were at different ° 
epochs employed in naval engagements ; though the quinquireme 
seems to have been the largest ever in very general use. It was 
the common galley of both Carthaginians and Romans in the 
Punic wars; but the Greeks, at the great epoch of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, used few larger gallies than the trireme; and this 
continued longest the favourite and usual rate for “ line of battle- 

allies,” if we may so term them: just as seventy-four-gun ships 
es in modern warfare been much more frequently constructed 
than three-deckers, from their superior utility as compared with 
the expense of construction. 

Of the mode in which the banks of oars in all these rates were 
arranged, not a tittle of explicit and indubitable evidence has come 
down to us. No ancient treatise whatever on ship-building has 
been preserved ; and the only source of our defective information 
on the subject is to be sought in the scanty and casual allusions 
of historians and poets, who have naturally avoided to encumber 
their narration with technical details of construction. It is much 
more strange that neither painting, gem, nor sculptured delinea- 
tion has been found to aid the inquiry. Upon Trajan’s column, 
vessels indeed have been pana ; but here, with the incorrect- 
ness which, as Mitford observes, the ancient sculptors allowed 
themselves in such representations, the artist has been so regardless 
of mechanical proportions, and has so confused and crowded his 
ficures, that nothing can be safely determined from his authority. 
So also, in the rostrated column of Duilius, erected to commemo- 
rate his naval victory over the Carthaginians, and which was dug 
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up at Rome, about two centuries and a half ago, only the beaks of 
gallies are projected from the shaft of the pillar; and no part of 
the banks of oars is exhibited. 

In the absence of all direct evidence, then, recourse has necessaril 
been had to conjecture ; and the first obvious idea which would 
occur to the mind of, ge every man is, that the banks of oars 
in the different rates were placed one above another—if not perpen- 
dicularly, at least in a chequered or quincunx order. There would be 
no difficulty in imagining that three or five tiers should be so dis- 
posed ; and we may even admit the possibility of raising six or 
seven tiers in the same manner, though with increased unwieldiness 
and inconvenience of action. Thus far the natural supposition 
might be carried without much outraging probability, if the rating 
of the gallies had ascended no higher. But here the difficulty 
only commences. It is as indubitable as any point of ancient tes- 
timony, that gallies were constructed and used in naval warfare, 
not only of seven or eight banks of oars, but even of twelve, by 
Alexander the Great ; of fifteen, by Ptolomy Soter ; and of sixteen, 
by Philip, father of Perseus. And finally, Ptolomy Philopater built 
one of no less than forty banks. This last was designed, doubt- 
less, for mere pomp and extravagant display ; but still it was used, 
~ and the gallies of fifteen or sixteen banks were certainly employed 

in actual warlike service. Of this we have the separate and con- 
current testimony of various authors ; and we perfectly agree with 
Mr. Howell, that nothing can be more idle than the attempt of 
some moderns to impugn the fact, for the mere sake of supporting 
a favourite conjecture. 

Now, on the absurdity of supposing—without taking other in- 
congruities into account—that any oar could be constructed of 
sufficient dimensions to be worked at the height of forty, or even 
fifteen tiers from the water, it is utterly needless to dwell. The 
enormous pengih of oar, which such an arrangement would require, 
may be seen by a proportional diagram of three lines, and will at 
once render the idea perfectly incredible to any rational mind. In 
the same manner it is demonstrable, that an oar fifty-seven feet 
long cannot be placed to pull with any effect, if its row-lock be 
more than ten feet above the horizontal line of the water, without 
rising at the upper end to a strangely inconvenient height, while, 
with the blade or lower end, it will make a most immoderate and 
impracticable dip. Yet thirty-eight cubits, or fifty-seven feet, is 
the precise length assigned by Athenzus to the longest oars of 
Ptolomy’s galley of forty banks. If these oars, then, could only 
have been ten feet above water in the highest tier, how are we pos- 
sibly to imagine any consistent arrangement of forty, or even ten 
tiers below, ascending either perpendicularly, or obliquely in che- 
east The laws of reason and mechanics will equally revolt at 
the supposition. 

Yet even the absurd opinion that the banks were tiers of oars 
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placed in perpendicular ascent, one over the other, has not wanted 
some obstinate advocates. Mr. Howell has quoted the argument 
derived by Morisot from the Tactics of the emperor Leo, to prove 
that war-gallies had at least two tiers of oars, and might therefore 
have more. But he has omitted to observe, as he ought, that the 
naval practice of the Byzantine empire can prove nothing on this 
question. Since the victory of Actium, which Augustus ascribed 
to his Liburnian gallies of one bank, the naval science of anti- 
quity had certainly declined. The galleys of many banks had been 
laid aside; and the dromones, (or vessels of two tiers,) of Leo, would 
bear only a faint resemblance to the majestic construction of more 
vigorous ages. The reasoning of Morisot scarcely deserves to be 
noticed ; but it is singular, that the accurate spirit of inquiry, and 
the characteristic incredulity of Gibbon, did not reject the notion 
of ‘‘ those stupendous machines,” as he is satisfied to describe 
them, which displayed fifteen or sixteen ranges of oars, “‘ rising 
above, or falling behind each other.” 

It is to the palpable impossibility of applying to gallies of the 
larger rates this opinion, that the banks of oars were ranged one 
above another in paralle! lines, that we owe all the controversy on 
the subject. The first idea that appears to have been started for 


the solution of the problem, (and here Mr. Howell shall speak for 
us) was— | 


‘That the different banks of oars were ranged, not one above another, 
but in one continuous line along the side of the galley; the first in her 
bows, the second in her waist, the third in her stern, when a trireme; and 
if of a greater rank, the different banks were still added on the same line 
from prow to poop, with intervals between. This opinion has many sup- 
porters of great learning and merit. Though maintained by Stewechius 
and Castilionius, it is not more tenable than the last, and the faint repre- 
sentations left on Trajan’s column, are directly contrary to this hypothesis. 
It is not necessary here to quote the numerous passages in almost every 
author, which occur at variance with this theory, and not to be reconciled 
to it. One objection I shall only state, which I think sufficient for its 
refutation, as I mean this not so much a dissertation upon the ancient au- 
thors, as an essay upon the galleys themselves. 

‘In building a galley after this manner, the loss of power is great, and 
needlessly thrown away, by breaking up the continuous range of oars that 
otherwise would have been obtained along the sides of the vessel, to gain 
no apparent advantage. 

‘ No doubt, the difficulty as to height and length of oar are (is) by this 
means, got rid of, but the sacrifice of space and power is too evident not to 
be perceived; and this arrangement is accordingly not supported by the 
monuments of antiquity, nor a consistent interpretation of those authors 
who make any mention of the galley. Finally, were a galley to be con- 
structed of ten banks, and there were many of a greater number, their 
length must have been enormous, far exceeding what Atheneeus ascribes to 
the tesseraconteres of Ptolomy. Her length, he says expressly, was 280 
cubits, or 420 feet. Now, she had forty banks of oars, and her longest 
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oar was thirty-eight cubits, or fifty-seven feet. A less distance than four 
feet cannot be allowed between each rower’s seat for oars of this length, as 
one-third of the oar must be within the scalmi at least, to pull with an 
effect. Thus, four times forty is 160, for forty oars, leaving 260 feet, 
a part of which would be consumed in the curvature of her stem and 
stern ; she could not have had three oars in a bank, as three times forty is 
120, the distance of four feet between is four times 120, or 480 feet, 2. e. 
60 feet more than her length, so that she could only be, were this opinion 
correct, a galley with one bench of oars. Besides this, we are told she had 
longer and shorter oars, and these would evidently be quite unnecessary in 
a galley of this construction.’—pp. 29—31. 


We agree that this last objection is decidedly fatal to the theory 
of a single bench. A modification of this conjecture has been 
proposed however, with which Mr. Howell appears to be totally 
unacquainted. We have before us the French work of the Cheva- 
lier de Lo-Looz, published in 1770, under the title of ‘‘ Recherches 
d’Antiquités Militaires,”’ of which an essay on the war-gallies of 
the ancients forms a part. In this essay, the perusal of which is 
quite at Mr. Howell’s service, M. de Lo-Looz propounds a very 
elaborate suggestion, that the ordinary trireme had three separate 
ranges of oars in the bows, the waist, and the stern-quarter, not 
exactly in a continuous line, but each range rising a little above 
the other from stem to stern; that by raising a second tier upon 
one, two, or all of the three, the vessel would be converted into a 
quadrireme, a quinquireme, or a hexireme, respectively ; that, in 
hike manner, five or six tiers upon each range would raise the ves- 
sel into a galley of fifteen or eighteen banks; and thus in all the 
intermediate rates. In the case of a vessel of a yet higher class 
and greater length, he supposes that there might have been two 
ranges in a line in the bows, and the same in the waist and stern- 
ig and six tiers upon each would thus give thirty-six banks. 

n the instance of Ptolomy Philopater’s floating palace of forty 
banks, there would be six tiers upon four of the ranges and eight 
upon the other two. M. de Lo Looz has also his plan for the ar- 
rangement of the tiers of the rowers’ banks, like that in the old 
work of Sir Henry Saville, rising as steps from the gunnel of the 
galley to her middle. The whole plan of Loo Looz is, perhaps, 
more fanciful than well founded on authority; but it certainly re- 
conciles a great deal of the allusive evidence which is extant ; and 
as it is altogether different from Mr. Howell’s own conjectures, it 
may afford that gentleman one more occasion of exercising his 
ingenuity in the demolition of all theories but his own. 

The next suggestion which claims attention, is that quoted by 
Vossius and other writers, that the trireme received its name from 
three men pulling at the same oar, the quinquireme-from five, and 
soon. But this hypothesis becomes at once untenable, when we 
recollect that Ptolomy’s galley must thus have had forty men to 
each oar, and must have had all its oars in a single line, which it 
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certainly had not: as appears by a passage in Athenzus, in which 
oars “of the highest rank” are spoken of in evident contradistinction 
to those of lower tiers. But on the incompatibility of this theory 
with all authority, proofs might be endlessly multiplied. 

The theory adopted by the learned Vossius himself, (Thesaurus 
Antiq. de Rom. Gronovius), and in which Le Roy, (Memoires de 
l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. XXXVIII.), very nearly co- 
incides, goes very little farther, as Mr. Howell has justly observed, 
to solve the difficulties of the question. These authors, aware of 
the futility of supposing either that the oars were all in one line, 
or could be used in fifteen or forty horizontal tiers, are willing to 
compound former hypotheses, by concluding that the tiers rose ob- 
liquely over each other to the number of fee or seven; and that, 
beyond this height, the rating was estimated only by the number 
of men to an oar. Thus, in the galley of forty banks, there would 
be five tiers with twelve men at each oar of the highest, ten at the 
next below, and so on until the lowest oar had only four rowers, to 
make forty in all. But if a galley were under-manned, her rate 
would thus be lowered at once; and this change is never noticed 
by the historians: though they often speak of the gallies being 
without their full complement of men. A modern ship of war is 
frequently under-manned, yet this does not affect her rate; and it 
is, in short, to say the least of this theory, very improbable, that 
the ancients would designate the banks by the number of men, 
and not that of oars. 

The last hypothesis which had been generally received before 
the publication of Mr. Howell’s essay, is that of General Melvill ; 
and it is the more worthy of examination, because it has been pro- 
nounced, by so great an authority as Mr. Mitford, to be, “ by far 
the most satisfactory conjecture,” which he had met with. It was 
published in 1773, and agrees with that of Vossius and Le Roy in 
placing the tiers one above the other obliquely, the higher rowers 
being chequered in quincunx with the lower ; but it allows only 
one man to each oar. It farther supposes that, for the working of 
the oars with greater effect, a gallery, in which the rowers were 
placed, projected from the side of the vessel, a little above the 
water-mark, at an angle of 45°. We confess, with all deference 
for the opinion of one the most learned and able of our historians, 
that this theory of General Melvill never appeared satisfactory to 
our understanding. It at once occurred to us that it was totally 
inapplicable to any galley of more tiers than five or six; and yet it 
evidently would number the banks by tiers. That gallies of ten 
and fifteen banks were often used in the naval wars of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, it is inconceivable to us, as we have already 
said, how any classical reader can doubt ; and with this impression 
the General's system is utterly irreconcileable. Mr. Howell states 
another reason. He asserts, that the General’s largely projecting 
galleries, even for a quinquireme, ‘ must have rendered the galley 
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too crank and difficult to trim.’ Among minor objections we may 
add, that, as this theory allows only one man to an oar, the gal- 
ley of Ptolomy Philopater, which we know was manned with four 
thousand rowers, must, according to it, have had the incredible 
number of two thousand oars on a side. 

Having disposed of all the preceding theories which he names, 
by proving them incompatible with some passage or other of clas- 
sical authority, Mr. Howell zealously proceeds to build up the new 
hypothesis which is to explain all obscurity in the construction of 
the galley, to reconcile all apparent contradictions in ancient ac- 
counts of it, and to answer every objection that had been raised 
against former suppositions. Mr. Howell begins with laying down 
a kind of historical process by which, he conceives, the galley was 
raised from the row-boat of a single tier, to the huge floating castle 
of numerous banks. That nothing may be omitted, he takes his 
outset from the construction of the ship Argo, gives us a minute 
detail of her equipment of oars, and is good enough to refresh the 
memory of his readers with the novel information, that she was 
built by Jason, and freighted with the Golden Fleece. We should 
not ourselves have greatly objected to admit, without this authority, 
that the earliest vessels had only a single line of oars from stem to 
stern: but there is nothing like beginning logically ab initio. 

Then Mr. Howell imagines all the inconveniences, which were 
found in the early war-gallies, of this single arrangement of oars 
occupying the whole vessel’s length, and neither leaving a deck for 
the soldiers to fight upon, nor admitting of a commanding height 
from whence to discharge their missiles. He, next, details the 
idea that, according to his supposition, must have struck the 
Erythreans, who are generally admitted to have been the first to 
substitute gallies of two banks for the old ones of a single tier. 
Suppose a vessel of the original form, pulling twenty oars, ten on 
a side, thus: 

ek OL MM Me RO Te ee, ees Te 
the Erythreans found that ‘ without adding to the length of the 
ship they could have the same number of oars in nearly one half 
of the length, by placing the oars obliquely,’ thus, up the ship's side: 
0 0 


By this means, the rowers being all placed in the midships, am- 
ple room would be left for an elevated deck for combat at the poop 
and prow. Thus, then, according to Mr. Howell, originated the 
creation of a bireme; and when this idea was once started, of 
placing the banks of five oars each obliquely, the extension of the 
plan was easy to an indefinite degree, simply by adding to the 
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length of the galley, without increasing her height at all. The 
oar-ports of a trireme would, for instance, appear thus: 


and so on, until the galley of Ptolomy Philopater would count 
forty of these oblique ascents, behind one another from stem to 
stern, and each of five oars, without being necessarily higher in 
the water than a bireme. 

This theory is certainly in agreement with most of the passages 
referring to gallies and matters of military marine in the classical 
authors. It at once obviates the absurdity contained in that mon- 
strous supposition, that even forty banks must have been placed 
one over another. Nor would there be any inconvenience in the 
oblique ascending series of five oars in each. bank. It justifies 
also the general title, applied to war-gallies, naves longe ; the 
appropriateness of which would be utterly lost in the huge propor- 
tions of a galley of forty, or even ten banks rising one above the 
other. While it agrees with the inevitable deduction from various 
writers, and from the imperfect representation on Trajan’s column, 
that there were at least several ascending tiers of oar-ports, re- 
quiring oars of various lengths. It moreover is in accordance with 
the appearance of the gallies on Duilius’s rostrated column; on 
which, in the beaks of the vessels, (the only part represented), there 
are no oars: leading us to conclude that these were placed only in 
the waist. 

In some other less apparent agreements of this system with ex- 
tant evidence, Mr. Howell has faboured hard and ingeniously to 
complete the accordance. His trireme having only thirty oars, 
and the complement of rowers to a galley of that rate being, as we 
gather from the Greek historians, about one hundred and fifty, he 
allows five rowers to an oar to reconcile the numbers. Thus, also, 
Polybius leaves us to infer that the quinquireme had three hundred 
rowers ; while our author allows her only fifty oars, that is, tive 
banks of five on each side. But here too Mr. Howell has his con- 
clusion ready, that this larger rate than the trireme required six 
men to an oar. Again, the often quoted galley of forty banks, 
must, according to Mr. Howell, have had only four hundred oars, 
(forty banks of five on each side), but we know that she had four 
thousand rowers: considering her size, says Mr. Howell, imme- 
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diately, she could not have had less than ten men to each oar. So 
determined and eager is he to leave nothing unaccounted for in 
his theory ! 

It is, however, only due to him in candour to observe, that there 
is every reason to believe that there must always have been several 
men to one oar. Such was certainly the practice in the modern 
gallies of the Mediterranean, which were continued from the ex- 
ample of those of the middle ages, as the latter had been copied 
from the single-tier gallies of the Roman empire. Besides, Sue- 
tonius says pets. that the great Liburnian galley of a single 
tier, of Caligula, had ten men to each oar; while Pliny speaks of a 
smaller one of the same class with five men to each. In the decay 
of naval science and vigour after the battle of Actium, it has been 
noticed that the light Liburnian gallies of one bank, and the 
Byzantine dromones of two tiers of oars, gradually became the only 
classes of vessels of war. But-if the light Liburnian required 
several men to an oar, it is very improbable that the loftier built 
pee of earlier times with so many banks, which must have been 

eavier to pull, could have been worked efficiently by single 
rowers. 

Having fairly stated all the favourable circumstances in Mr. 
Howell’s theory, we shall just—while we disclaim any intention of 
entering into argument on it—throw out two or three ideas which 
have been suggested by our perusal of his essay. The author has 
nowhere given any reason why he adopts. the specific number of 
five oars for each bank—why he chooses to imagine a vessel of one 
bank with just ten oars aside, as that which the Erythreans altered 
into a bireme of the same number of oars in two oblique banks. 
For this he has no authority whatever; and the number of five 
oars to a bank is evidently altogether arbitrary and fanciful. A 
bank of three, four, or even six or seven oars, 1s quite as probable 
or improbable ; nor does the whole notion of the oblique order of 
banks from stem to stern, appear to us as very likely to have pre- 
sented itself to a rude people; although Mr. Howell, having passed 
five-and-twenty years, as he himself tells us, in speculation on the 
subject, has discovered a possibility of reconciling its difficulties 
by this far-fetched hypothesis of arrangement. 

Nor should it be overlooked that it is no more than a posszbility, 
of such having been the real arrangement, which Mr. Howell can 
claim to have suggested. His plan is not directly confirmed by 
the positive meaning of any striking passage which had been be- 
fore inexplicable: his theory rises only at most to the negative 
truth of not being flagrantly at variance with any authority. In 
short, a solution may in such a case satisfy a certain number of 
given conditions without being the true one :—it may appear to be 
in agreement with all correlative facts, when it only proves that 
the recorded number of those facts is too small to justify any pre- 
cise conclusion whatever. We make this remark, because Mr. 
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Howell triumphantly appeals to the agreement of his conjecture 
with all the difficulties of former theories, as the infallible text of 
its being ‘ very near the truth.’ 

In the next-place, we are not quite sure that one obvious objec- 
tion may not at once be fatal to Mr. Howell’s theory. There isa 
passage in Vegetius (in that book, the fifth, of his treatise which 
is expressly devoted to naval tactics, c. 7), in which it seems to be 
inferred that a galley might be raised at pleasure from one rate to 
another, and that this was sometimes done :—“ idonew mensure 
ternos vel quaternos, interdum quinos sortiuntur remigum ordines.” 
It may be said that Vegetius, writing after the decline of the naval 
architecture of the ancients, is not an unexceptionable authority ; 
but if his testimony may be received, it was easy to convert a 
trireme into a quinquireme. Now it is evident that, upon Mr. 
Howell’s hypothesis, the length of the galley would not admit of 
this increase.of rate without occupying much of the prow or poop, 
as well as the midships, with rowers, and very incéivediontiy 
minishing the space which he reserves for combatants and warlike 
engines. We recommend the passage to his consideration. 

Again, there is a difficulty in his mode of arranging the different 
classes of rowers, which he certainly does not explain away satis- 
factorily. It is acknowledged, on all hands, that there were three 
of these classes: thranites, zugites, and thalamites, or rowers of the 
higher, middle, and lower stations on the benches. Atheneus 
moreover mentions the longest oars of Ptolomy Philopater’s galley, 
as being pulled by the thranites, and Thucydides says that that 
class received higher pay than the others. From whence altoge- 
ther it has been commonly supposed, that the thranites were better 
paid, because pulling the longest oars and being seated on the 
upper benches, they had the greatest share of labour and were most 
exposed to the enemy’s missiles. Mr. Howell, at a loss how to 
distribute the three classes of rowers in his oblique tiers of five 
oars, supposes that the thranites merely pulled at the extreme end 
of each oar. This is surely not a very conclusive explanation. In 
M. de Lo Looz’s essay before quoted, reference is made to two cir- 
cumstances related by Silius Italicus, and Appian, respectively, 
which would bear strongly upon this question of the disposal of the 
classes of rowers. One is that, during an action, the quarter or 
deck of the thranites having taken fire, it was consumed before the 
zugites or thalamites received the alarm. The other story is, that 
a galley having been struck by the beak of her opponent below 
water, the sea rushed into the lower deck of the thalamites so sud- 
denly that they all perished, while the zugites and thranites on 
their upper tiers had time to save themselves. These passages are 
quite irreconcileable with our author’s ae since the different 
classes must have been sa in separate decks or tiers, instead 


of merely occupying, as he supposes, different places at the same 
oar. 
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But we are not disposed to lay a very great stress upon any part 
of the arguments of Lo Looz. The ie remarks which we have 
made are intended, we repeat, rather to stimulate still farther, Mr. 
Howell’s inquisitive spirit of research, than by any means to de- 
eee his ingenious hypothesis. He has unquestionably studied 

is subject well, and composed his lively little essay with much 
ability. We declare ourselves his debtors for a great deal of inter- 
esting matter, and shall close our notice of his labours, by attribut- 
ing to his theory, the merit which that of General Melvill had 
engrossed until its appearance. His conjectures have quite super- 
seded those of the General in probability ; and if not wholly and 
assuredly conclusive, they are now certainly “ the most satisfactory 


by far’ which have yet been produced. 





Art. VIII. The Tor Hill. By the author of “ Brambletye House,” 
&c. 3vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. London. Colburn. 1826. 


THESE three volumes would not have deserved the attention which 
we mean to bestow upon them, had they not been put forth with 
a high degree of pretension, as the work of a well known, and we 
may say, a popular author. In what department of our literature 
they are to be ranked, he has not condescended to inform us. He 
has given them no second title of “ novel,” ‘‘ romance,” or “ tale,” 
by which we might be prepared for the intellectual fare which he 
has spread before us ; nor is it at all clear, whether he intended 
them as a history or a fiction. His scene is laid in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and it must be admitted that he gives ample evidence 
in every page, of the researches which he has made among the 
pretest and ballads of that turbulent period. His obligations 
to the latter are limited, but to the former he confesses himself in- 
debted for many of his incidents and descriptions, and on some 
occasions, when he deems his own pen inadequate to the expres- 
sion of his ideas, he makes no scruple of foisting in a passage from 
Hall, or even from some living writers, in order, it should seem, 
to impart a sterner air of authenticity to his production. 

If Mr. Horace Smith meant his volumes as a work of fiction, he 
could not possibly have exhibited a more lamentable want of tact, 
than he has shown in his numerous quotations. He scarcely ven- 
tures upon any striking occurrence connected with the peculiar as- 
pect of those times, without either confirming it with the testimony 
of some cotemporary historian, or referring like a lawyer, to the 
statutes, enumerating with nice care the particular chapter and 
section. If he intended to produce a history, he has evinced a 
still more unaccountable deficiency of skill ; for while some of his 
incidents are probable enough, many of them are in the highest 
degree ridiculous and extravagant. Several of the historical cha- 
racters whom he has introduced, he has contrived to render wholly 
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unlike the originals. He has attempted to place Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey in his fore-ground, but nobody would recognize 
those individuals in the theatrical and tinsel dresses under which 
he has most elaborately disguised them. 

It is clear enough that Mr. Smith read the chronicles of the 
period with a view to the present work, but it is equally obvious 
that he has not made the proper use of them. When the author 
of “‘Waverley” wishes to unfold a passage of former days, he does 
not fatigue his readers with quotations from historical writers, but 
he becomes himself the chronicler of the time. He does not tell 
us that such and such were the dresses then worn, but, having 
first ascertained the fact, he clothes his agents in the exact costume 
which harmonizes with their characters and age, and he leaves his 
accuracy to be inferred. Neither does he tell us that such and such 
were the modes of conversation and feasting, three or four hundred 
years ago; but he makes his dramatis persone speak according to 
the notions and manners of the time, and he spreads his banquets 
exactly after the fashion then in existence, without thinkin in 
self bound to quote his authorities. Such an author as Sir Walter 
Scott, before sitting down to a theme of “ olden time,” would first 
carefully peruse all that had’ been written concerning it; but it 
would - for the purpose of imbuing his imagination with the 
feelings and habits of the men who moved at that period, in order 
that his own creations might seem as if they belonged to it. But 
Mr. Smith writes of the past like a person of our own day. He 
has read the chronicles, but he has not entered into the spirit of 
the times of which they treat. He is sufficiently exact in his 
references, but he ought to have had no need of them. His 
characters, scenes, and incidents, should have been of themselves 
sufficient types of the age for which they are intended; the 
should have looked so strongly of the period, as to supersede all 
formal indications on the subject. 

The want of this inherent vraisemblance is not the only failure 
in this work. As a fiction, it is the most incongruous piece of 
patchwork that has ever fallen under our notice—with the ex- 
ception, indeed, of the ponderous tomes of the Minerva press. We 
thought at first, and so we apprehend did the author, that Poyns 
Dudley was to be the hero of the tale. But Dudley has two or 
three rivals for this honour, and in the end we are at a loss to 
discern the person to whom it really belongs. Mr. Smith was 
undoubtedly at liberty, if he thought fit, to have no hero at all; 
but in taking that course he must also dispense with one of the 
principal charms of a work of imagination—that of unity in the 
design, a charm that is always to be discovered in the productions 
of a master. And its utility, as well as beauty, do not arise merely 
from its being in accordance with any specific rules of composition, 
but from the assistance which it lends both to the writer and the 
reader in the progress of the story. A crowd of personages or 
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incidents, no one of which we find in subordination to the other, is 
seldom nkeys at least in works of this description, to fix our at- 
tention. e look naturally for some central point, to which every 
minor detail inclines, as if forming part of the same system, and 
acknowledging the same presiding influence. 

Another striking error which pervades this work, is the frequent 
appearance of the author in his own person. Nothing, we take it, 
can be more clear, with reference either to the stage, or to a book 
of fiction, than that he who represents a character should merge 
himself completely in the performance of it. The actor who ap- 
pears before us as Macbeth, would justly excite universal ridicule, 
if, in the midst of the dagger scene, he would turn about to the 
audience, and address them upon some topic immediately connected 
with his own personal feelings. This interlocutory style, Mr. 
Smith has introduced in many chapters of his work, and as if not 
satisfied with this, he takes a formal leave of his reader in the last 
chapter, both in prose and verse. 

By the way, as we have mentioned his verse, it may be as well 
to add that he has prefixed, with much method, a single stanza to 
each of his chapters, containing a short and obscure argument of 
its contents. These verses are, without exception, leaden, mono- 
tonous, and insufferable for their dulness. If it be the mode to 
have mottos for every chapter, they ought, at least, to relieve the 
mind by their beauty, rather than oppress it with their insipidity. 

The story opens at Calais, in the midst of a fog, the most un- 
genial of all objects, and through its dimness the reader is intro- 
duced to Sir Giles Hungerford of the Tor, and his nephew Poyns 
Dudley. The former is represented as a rough old soldier, who 
might have figured to some advantage in the tale, if the author had 
not chosen to cut him off in a rencontre with a party of the French. 
The first exhibition of his bravery, however, of which we are 
informed, was in his conquest of the fog—a puerile idea, upon 
which the author amuses his fancy through a whole chapter. It 
seems a trifling circumstance to notice, but it displays at once the 
calibre of the mind with which we are engaged. Poyns Dudley 
is a young and ardent soldier, who upon the death of his uncle re- 

airs to England, in order to carry certain instructions contained 
in the will of his relative into effect. The principal of these di- 
rected him to place his uncle’s next heir, Cecil Hungerford, under 
the care of the Abbot of Glastonbury for his education, and with 
that view to remove him from the Tor House, where he resided, or 
rather was imprisoned, under the guardianship of Sir Lionel Fitz- 
maurice. This Sir Lionel is one of the most prominent personages 
in the work. He is pourtrayed as one of those turbulent and law- 
less barons, who certainly belonged less to the reign of Henry VIII. 
than to that of any of his predecessors. Having obtained the 
custody of Cecil, he also made himself master of all the possessions 
belonging of right to that youth ; and represented to the court 
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that Cecil was deranged—~a misfortune which he made repeated 
attenipts to inflict in reality yr the boy, by surrounding him with 
well-contrived terrors. Sir Lionel is throughout the work pour+ 
trayed as a demon, who has recourse to all sorts of superstitious 
rites and ceremonies, for the purpose of exciting the fears and ex- 
acting the homage of the people around him. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, that a more common-place and delusive invention 
than this, for giving interest to a fiction, could hardly be thought 
of. It is in the lowest style of the melodrama, uch as if repre- 
sented, would hardly be endured even at Sadler’s Wells. We shall 
give the scene in which Sir Lionel is first introduced to the reader; 
as it will exemplify, in some measure, the sort of machinery upon 
which the author relies for imparting splendour and effect to his 
story. On Poyns Dudley’s arrival in England, he proceeds to Tor 
Hill, in Somersetshire, but just as he reaches within view of his 
destination, a thunder storm obliges him to take refuge under a 
projecting rock, where he finds several peasants and travellers al- 
ready collected from a similar motive. Their conversation of course 
turned upon the history of Sir Lionel and Cecil, 


© When a péal of thunder that threatened to shake down the impending 


stone above them, followed by an almost blinding flash of lightuing, kept 
the wholé assemblage, for a short time, in an awé-struck silence.  Eté 
they were sufficiently recovered to resume the conversation, one of the 
peasants, with an exclamation of tertor, fell upon his knees, crossed hinm- 
self, and pointing towards the Tor Hill, cried out,—* Saint Mary shield 
us! there he is! there he is! God grant he send not the lightning atnoni 
us !” after which aspiration, he commenced repeating his paternoster wit 
great eagerness. As his companions directed their eyes to the poitit indi- 
cated, they seemed to be equally striick aghast; many imitated his example 
by falling on théir knees, and all exhibited symptoms of profound awe atid 
apprehension. Where Dudley first stood, he could not discover thé object 
which had so powerfully affected them, but he had no sooner changed his 
position, than at the extremity of a lofty terrace, projecting from the Tor 
House, he beheld a tall dark figure with a long wand in his hand, which 
he was pointing at the sky, and waving about with a slow and majestic 
motion. The black clouds having parted immediately behind him, and 
admitting a bright ray of light, not only threw out his figure in bold and 
distinct relief, but from the elevation of the hill and its crowning terrace, 
upon the edge of the horizon, gave him the appearance of some superior 
being walking in the sky. This mysterious personage, as he understood 
from the exclamations of those around him, was the much-feared Sir Lionel 
Fitzmaurice ; while a little deformed figure, which presently afterwards 
became visible, by his side, and wore very much the look of an imp of 
darkness attendant on its master-spirit, was identified by the whispermg 
peasants as “ the Doctor.” | 
‘ Cowering into one corner, as if they dreaded to be seen by the formi- 
dable figure, who seemed to be giving orders to the angry elements, and 
directing their wrath; and yet unable to withdraw their eyes, as if fasci- 


nated by the apparition’ before them, the peasants continued to watch the 
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movements of his wand, shrinking with increased agony whenever it took 
a direction towards themselves, in apparent apprehension that the lightning, 
which still played about him, would leap whithersoever he pointed, and 
consume and destroy according to his orders. Others remembering the 
carrier’s tale of the demon, which was implicitly believed in those parts, 
fixed their eyes upon the hunch-backed dwarf at his side, in apparent ex- 
proses that he would take advantage of the next rent made by the 
ightning to leap into the clouds. ‘‘ The abbey! the abbey!” was at 
length exclaimed by several, from which Dudley, who recollected the 
alleged hostility between the Kings of the Hill and of the Valley, conjec- 
tured that they expected some mischief to fall on the venerable pile; but 
its lofty towers and chapels, thrown into deep shade by the clouds, seemed 
to be sternly frowning at the storm, and bidding defiance to its utmost 
fury. Still were their eyes rivetted with an intense and almost breathless 
interest, first upon the figures on the terrace, and then on the sacred 
building ; but the tempest now began to abute and clear off. Sir Lionel 
and his deformed companion stalked back to the mansion and disappeared ; 
the thunder rolled muttering away; the song of the birds overpowered the 
diminished pattering of the water, as it dripped from the hollow stone; 
the sun broke brightly through the scattered clouds, a rainbow spanned 
the opposite arch of the heavens, and the abbey was seen to glitter unin- 
jured as the returning rays lighted up its far-extending walls. Inspired 
with fresh confidence at a conclusion which refuted their sinister and 
ominous forebodings, the rustics began to breathe with more freedom, and 
talk in a louder tone; and the whole party were preparing to separate with 
renovated courage, when a column of dark smoke, laced with occasional 
gleams of fire, was seen to arise at some distance, and two or three of the 
peasants exclaimed, at the same moment, that the abbot’s grange was on 
fire. In a few moments, the flames bursting forth with increased violence, 
not only confirmed this assertion, but shewed that the whole building, 
with its stacks and ricks, would be shortly consumed ; and the terrors of 
the peasants, who immediately assigned this calamity to the supernatural 
influence of the abbot’s arch-enemy, returned with redoubled force.’—vol. i. 
pp. 203—207, 


The latter incident, like Mrs. Radcliffe’s mysteries, we find ex- 
plained in the concluding volume. Sir Lionel foreseeing the storm, 
as any man might do who had observed the skies, engaged a monk 
of the abbey, who was in his pay, to set fire to the grange at a 
given signal. In the same manner, whatever is apparently super- 
natural in the beginning of the work, turns out at the end to be 
some phantasmagoria, or other contrivance of Sir Lionel, and, in 
almost every instance, a contrivance too, of the most clumsy de- 
ga, i 

pon Dudley's arrival at the Tor House, he is of course pre- 
sented to the family. It consists of Sir Lionel and Lady Fitz- 
maurice, of his daughter Beatrice, by a former wife, of the 
‘‘ doctor,” already mentioned, who acts as prime minister in every 
work of wickedness devised by his master, and of a numerous 
suite, who, together with a hired train of armed followers, form a 
garrison sufficient to defend the place from any enemy. The au- 
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thor has bestowed a great deal of pains on Lady Fitzmaurice. She 
really is no bad specimen of the housewife of those times ; but her 
appearance on such a scene, and linked with such a fiend as her 
husband, is one of the many incongrtuities into which the author 
has fallen. She is strongly attached to Sir Lionel, and though 
her affection is grossly repelled and scorned by him on every occa- 
sion, though he takes no care to conceal the Suéabluts habits of his 
life, and the utter contempt which he feels for this simple-minded 
woman, yet she adheres to him to the end with an dibsbaken con- 
stancy. Such an instance of feminine devotedness may not be 
without example, but it is not consonant to one’s feelings to be 
called upon to witness it, where it is returned by nothing but pro- 
fligacy and disdain—where it is not once felt or acknowledged, and 
the object of it is so utterly unworthy of the slightest kindly emo- 
tion, not to speak of a whole heartful of tenderness. Had her 
feelings in this respect been slightly touched upon, and kept in the 
back ground, the effect might be good; but it is displayed so 
frequently and so openly, that it becomes not less irksome to the 
reader, than it is supposed to have been to Sir Lionel himself. 
She has another peculiarity, which, however characteristic of the 
times,*is really a great nuisance. Besides her attachment to her 
husband, she seems to have no second idea that is not connected 
with her domestic economy. Here is a specimen :— 


‘ Since you are but freshly come from France,’ said the lady, address- 
ing Dudley, ‘ you can resolve me truly whether they live so much cheaper 
than we, as I hear they do. God wot how we are to live in England, 
since things are thus runup. A fourteen pound stone of beef is not to be 
had under eight good pence, nor a leg of mutton for less than three pence, 
a bacon-hog costs ten shillings, and I have just paid a shilling each for 
guinea pigs for the minstrels’ dinner to-morrow. Flour too is again up, 
and none to be had under eightpence a bushel ; and as to poultry, there 
is no getting a fat capon or hen under threepence, and a mallard is as 
dear, while they make it a favour to give you three or four dozen eggs for 
a shilling. Formerly, good ale at three halfpence a gallon would serve 
the turn, but now there must be a void of spices after dinner; and claret 
or brown bastard, at a shilling a gallon, is no longer good enough to serve 
with it; so we must e’en have muscadine or malmsey, at sixpence the 
quart, or sack at ninepence, or Candia or Romagna wines of which I wot 
not the value; nay, there be some that will fancy nothing but Hippocras 
with their spice.’ ; Baad: , 

‘<¢ Twit! twit! my lady,” exclaimed Sir Lionel, impatiently ; ‘‘ deem 
you that knights’ esquires pass their life in the pantry and pitcher-house ; 
or, that our guest has fallen in love with some kitchen malkin in France, 
and added up her market-book while she was embossing a boat’s head, or 
putting a lemon into its mouth for a Christmas dinner.” 

« « Nay, nay, Sir Lionel, be not so overthwart, for as the gentleman is 
a traveller, [ might well ween he would not pass through foreign countries 
without gleaning some useful lore.” 

‘ Dudley expressed his regret, that he should have gathered no know- 
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ledge of this nature, for which he hoped to stand excused, as he had 
never kept house, but’ had generally led the soldier's life, and been pro- 
vided for either, by the king, or the king’s enemies. © 19 90! 

‘ « All which stands grievously in the way of gathering valuable inform- 
ation,” continued the lady—‘‘ but it may have happened that you know 
something of the cost of servants, which are here a sore and evil drain 
upon the purse. Even at board-wages they must have twelyepence a 
week, and as to yearly wages, you cannot find a scullery wench, nora 
rocker in the nursery, that looks not for twenty shillings; a groom will 
have as much; a footman, or falconer, forty; Sir Lionel’s gentlemen five 
marks, or perhaps ten nobles ;”—and then, observing that her husband 
and his secretary had retired to the window, she came nearer to Dudley, 
and whispered in his ear, in a tone that expressed her sense of its exorbi- 
tancy—** The doctor has a hundred shillings!” ’—vol. 1., pp. 235—238. 


Our author, lest he should be suspected of an error on the latter 
point, takes care to inform us in a note, that “‘ Roger Ascham ‘had 
only 10/. a year for educating the Princess Elizabeth.” 

Besision 1s represented as partaking of all the pride and stateli- 
ness of her father, and beautiful though she must be, according to 
all the rules laid down for the construction of heroines, the author 
contrives to withhold her from our sympathies, during the treater 
part of her career through his three volumes. She is described as 
fond of all the barbarous rustic amusements of the day, and pat- 
ticularly of bull-baits, for which she seems to have a particular 
predilection. Here again, he may be historically correct, in im- 
puting rude habits to some of the young rural ladies of the time, 

ut to suppose that these habits prevailed universally amongst 
them, is monstrous. Even if they were very general, the author 
who cannot imagine an exception in favour of his own heroine, 
must be disposed to display his learning and research at the ex- 
pense of her character. But this is not the only inconsistency 
which appears in Beatrice. She begins by insulting Cecil Hun- 
gerford in the most unfeeling terms—Cecil, whom at the end of 
the work, she loves and marries. At her first interview with 
Dudley, he makes an impression which gathers considerable 
streneth during his stay at Tor House, and is afterwards improved 
at the court of Henry. But just on the eve of mutual declara- 
tions, the author thinks fit to convert this hero into a pander of the 
king, charged with a message to Beatrice of the most degrading 
nature from the English sultan. Up to this period much labour is 
spent in giving interest and importance to Dudley’s character ; but 
at this point he becomes so mean and worthless, that one regrets 
having ever felt the least curiosity about him. Beatrice changes 
her pason as easily as her lovers. She is first a Catholic, next 
a Lutheran, next not only a Catholic, but almost a Nun, and then 
again she resumes her | Soke’ tl In an age when religions 


were made like acts of parliament, according to the caprices of the 
tyrant who filled the throne, and were enforced by penalties of the 
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severest kind, Beatrice perhaps was not singular in her changes 
of faith. But she had not the excuse of compulsion. She acted 
from choice—another manifest proof of the want of tact in the 
author before us. 

As to the character of Cecil, for whom the author formally so- 
licits the deepest compassion of his readers, it is the strangest 
compound of absurdities in the whole book. Cecil is figured out 
as a delicate youth, whose intellectual faculties are at the same 
time powerful and childish. Though a prisoner at the Tor House, 
he is occasionally allowed to roam beyond the precincts of the 
mansion, and his usual haunt at such times is the Mendip hills, 
where he finds delight in wandering among various caverns and 
streams, and acts as “‘ the genius of the place.” Sometimes he is 
seen flitting through the dark vallies with a flaming torch in his 
hand ; sometimes he surprizes the traveller with a song; nay, his 
dog is on one occasion converted into a monster, capable of terri- 
fying one of the most hardened of the Mendip miners, Through 
the contrivance of Sir Lionel, he grows up without education; but 
in the end he becomes a saint, and is within half an hour of dying 
as a martyr for the “‘ reformed religion.” There is no keeping in 
such a picture as this. It is the mere daub of a third-rate artist, 
which is scarcely worth the canvass it occupies. 

There are two or three little facts, which, trivial as they are, 
betray the very superficial knowledge which the author has ac- 
quired from the chronicles. After describing one of the bull-baits 
already referred to, which was attended by Sir Lionel and his 
family, and Dudley, the author introduces the whole party into 
the church of the Abbey of Glastonbury, about three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon, at which time, he says, the monks were 
engaged in celebrating a solemn high mass. It is notorious that 
the high mass was never celebrated, during the day, in ancient or 
modern times, in England, or in any other country, after noon, at 
the latest, and even this late hour has been selected only in com- 
pliance with modern habits. 

In the second volume, (p. 143), the following sentence 1s put into 
the mouth of Lady Fitzmaurice :—‘ “‘ Oh, never, never, never! they 
should tear the tongue from my mouth, the breast from my bosom, 
ere I would prove a traitress to him whom If have sworn to love, 
honour, and obey.”’ It is a curious fact, of which Mr. Smith 
ought not to have been ignorant, that the word obey was not at 
the period he speaks of inserted in the marriage service. 

In a work of fiction, nothing is more commonly expected from 
the writer, than a lively sense of the charms of nature, and a fluent, 
as well as an accurate and animated delineation of them. Mr. 
Smith, aware of this, has attempted in many parts of his composi- 
tion, to relieve the monotony of his narrative by the introduction of 
landscape sketches ; but though they appear to be vastly laboured, 
and though many of them really contain the elements of good. pic- 
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tures, yet he uniformly fails to convey a clear idea of the scene 
which he endeavours to set before us. We should suppose that in 
point of fact he has no experience of the beauties of the country, 
and that in attempting to paint them in his work, he has merel 

complied with what he justly conceived to be one of the duties of 
a novelist. Otherwise we know not by what mischance he could 
have imagined, that sheep looked in the depth of autumn as if the 

had been only just deprived of their fleeces, (vol. i1., p. 173). 
That operation is usually performed in the early part of the sum- 
mer, otherwise how could those gentle animals endure the heat of 


their clothing? The following is a fair sample of the author’s de- 
scriptive powers :-— 


‘ This place, (Farleigh Castle), which was said to have derived its name 
from the fair leas or meadows that surrounded it, was seated in an uncom- 
monly rich and beautiful tract, though its principal recommendation was 


the great security of the castle, built with wnxcommon solidity, and seated 
upon a rocky hill.’—vol. ii., p. 252. 


‘ Uncommonly’ ‘ uncommon’ as the place appears to be, yet we 
defy the most imaginative reader to form the slightest idea of its 
situation, and the scenery surrounding it, from this description. 
The author has favoured us also with a sketch of the Manor of the 
Mere, one of the dependencies of Glastonbury Abbey, and as it is 


somewhat more laboured than the view of Farleigh Castle, we shall 
present it to the reader. 


‘It was an autumnal evening, warm, silent, and serene, the setting sun 
throwing a golden bloom ever the unrippled waters of the little lake whence 
the place derived its name, and lighting up the wood that rose graduall 
from its further margin, every leaf so motionless, and the whole tufted 
range suffused with so warm a flush, that it might almost have been ima- 
gined to have just fallen asleep for the night. Several ponds, or smaller 
lakes, presented portions of their gleaming surfaces around the Mere, 
shaded and intermingled with groves, copses, umbrageous islands, and 
rich open meads, until it became difficult to distinguish the boundaries of 
either, so completely did the mellow sunlight, in which they were all 
flooded, melt them into one another. Close to the borders of the greater 
lake stood the Manor House, an antiquated building, whose numerous 
tops of carved wood-work, once pointed, though now rounded and corroded 
by time, its large gothic windows, its solid castellated gate-house in front, 
and the suburb of barns, granaries, and well-thatched stacks behind it, 
left you in doubt whether it were a religious edifice, the old family mansion 
of a gentleman of worship, or the abode of some substantial yeoman or 
wealthy farmer. The glaring colours and sharp angles of any newer 
structure would have refused to harmonize with the soft scene around it; 
but the time-worn pinnacles of the present building, and the varicoloured 
tints left by the breath of departed ages upon its walls, gave it the sem- 
blance of having grown old with the venerable trees by which it was over- 
shadowed, and blended it as mellowly with the scenery as if it constituted 
a portion of the natural landscape.’—vol. 11., pp. 172, 173. 
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If the reader has collected from this description a clear impres- 
sion of the Manor of the Mere, he must be endowed with an ex- 
traordinary power of imagination. For our own parts, we have 
not the smallest idea of this ‘ natural landscape!’ We shall extract 
but one more of Mr. Smith’s descriptions of scenery, that of Epping 
Forest, to which the king sometimes repaired, as on the present 
occasion, with a hunting party. 


‘The morning chosen for the sport proved highly propitious; the sky 
was cloudless; it was the month of May; the forest seemed to be revel- 
ling in all the fresh and vivid sprightliness of spring; the grass and the 
bushes were covered with flowers; the boughs were dancing in a cool 
breeze; the birds saluted the royal party with music, which the noiseless 
tread of the horses upon the soft turf allowed to be distinctly heard; fra- 
grance was wafted from the green alleys; every thing seemed to bespeak 
renovated life, beauty, and enjoyment, and to instil into the bosom of the 
beholder a feeling of complacency and delight.’-—vol. iii., pp. 196, 197. 


Here we find all the elements of an enchanting picture, the sea- 
son, the forest, the music of the woods, the splendour of the 
royal party, and yet we have nothing like even a good sketch. 

With the exception of one night scene at court, to which we 
shall presently advert, Mr. Smith appears to us to have been suc- 
cessful only in those parts of his work, which treat of Glastonbu 
Abbey. This portion of his subject he seems to have studied with 
some attention,and we know of very few authors who have treated 
of the spoliation of the monasteries with so much truth and feel- 
ing. He thus describes Dudley’s progress through several parts of 
the Abbey :— 


‘ Quitting this uncongenial department of the religious edifice, he 
traversed the wardrobe, the still-house, the doctor’s and the bishop’s 
apartments, the oaken gallery, the cloisters, in which several of the monks 
and officers of the establishment were pacing to and fro, and entered the 
great hall to the south, which was about forty yards long and twenty 
broad, the whole of the upper end being hung with a magnificent piece of 
arras, of the richest colours and most exquisite design and workmanship. 
After admiring this choicest production of the Flemish looms, he crossed 
the broad court, nearly five hundred feet in length, and entered the scrip- 
torium, where eight or ten monks, and as many writers belonging to the 
abbey, were already at their desks, copying, transcribing, or digesting 
ancient tracts, historical chronicles, chartularies, and literary treasures of 
all sorts, both ancient and modern, ecclesiastical and civil. From this 
apartment be passed by a large double-door into the spacious and lofty 
library, not less astonished at its great extent than at the innumerable 
books and manuscripts that it contained, piled up from the floor to the 
ceiling; though it is probable his emotion did not equal that of old Leland, 
_ who declares, that at the sight of such an unequalled collection of the 
rarest, most precious, and sacred remains of antiquity, he was struck with 
such a reverential awe and amazement, that he drew back astounded at 
the view, and hesitated for some time to pass the threshold. Here were 
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preserved the classical treasures in Greek and Latin, which, but for such 
careful custody, and the pains taken in the copying and collection of 
ancient manuscripts, would never have descended to our times; here were 
accumulated, and in a great measure composed, the materials which have 
supplied an inexhaustible reservoir for all subsequent historians; and here 
was furnished a ready answer to the question so often and so taunting] 
put—** How did the lazy monks employ themselves?’ When their 
architectural, agricultural, and literary labours are considered, whatever 
objections may be urged against the monastic institution, in a religious or 
political point of view, it can hardly be maintained that its members were 
such absolute drones in the national hive, as they have been sometimes too 
inconsiderately termed.’—vol. ii., pp. 202, 203, 


The abhot of Glastonbury is evidently a favourite of our author. 
He takes several opportunities of eulogizing him in the warmest 
terms—not without justice, since even calumny has been unable 
to detect a single stain in the character of that holy man. 


‘ The abbot’s apartments, as they were modestly designated, formed in 
fact a suite of spacious halls, chambers, and buildings, which constituted 
at once a college and a little court, whose admirable arrangement, perfect 
discipline, and polished manners, had long served as a model for the 
whole kingdom. Hither were sent from all parts the sons of the nobility 
and gentry, not only to receive a virtuous and learned education, but to 
be instructed in every polite accomplishment. Above three hundred had 
been thus bred up by the present abbot, besides many others of inferior 
rank, whom he had fitted for the universities. His table, with his numerous 
attendants and officers, exhibiting a well-ordered and plenteous hospitality, 
without any unnecessary luxury or ostentation, were admired by every 
visitant; and such were the extent and regulation of his domestic offices, 
that he had been known to entertain five hundred persons of distinction at 
a time, without difficulty or embarrassment. When he went abroad he 
had sometimes above a hundred attendants in his train; yet while he sub- 
mitted to all these state-observances, as the appendages of his office, there 
was not personally a more meek, lowly, and humble-minded individual, 
than the powerful Lord Abbot of Glastonbury, a member of the Upper 
House of Convocation, and a parliamentary baron regularly summoned by 
writ to sit “‘ inter pares, proceres, et barones regni.” ’—vol. ii., pp. 211, 212. 


The following observations on the overthrow of the monasteries, 
are marked by good sense, and great impartiality :— 


‘That there should be abuses in some of the monastic institutions, 
opposed as they were by their primary law to one of the most powerful 
impulses of our nature, seems natural to expect; that they existed to 4 
tenth part of the extent alleged, there is great reason to doubt. To ca- 
lumniate first, that you may plunder and destroy afterwards, is an old 
process of tyranny. Even where the misconduct was manifest, it belonged 
as much to the times as to the institution; for it will hardly be maintam- 
ed, that Henry and his ministers were purer in their morality than the 
monks; nor can it be denied that the suppression, however desirable tt 
might have been on political and religious grounds, originated in rapacity, 
was conducted, in many instances, with great cruelty and oppression, and 
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entrusted to agents who, having an immediate interest in the plunder, 
were totally unscrupulous as to the means they employed. Bribery and 
intimidation were their common expedients; sometimes a monk was hired 
to accuse himself of heavy crimes that he might implicate the whole esta- 
blishment in his guilt.’-—vol. iii,, pp. 253, 254. 


Perhaps the best executed passage of this work, is the court- 
scene to which we have already alluded. In the course of his 
career Poyns yeney becomes a gentleman-usher of the royal 
chamber, soon after Beatrice had been, by a similar good fortune, 
appointed one of Anne Boleyne’s attendants. Henry had seen 
Beatrice, and had resolved to make her one of his mistresses. 


‘ At this time the court was residing at Whitehall, and it was Dudley’s 
turn of duty to superintend the night-watch stationed in the king’s great 
chamber, which formed a spacious vestibule to his bed-room. The mo- 
narch had long retired to rest; Dudley, by the light of a great torch stuck 
up in the centre of the room, had been reading Aretino’s Satires, which he 
closed and put in his pocket on hearing great Tom of Westminster strike 
the hour of midnight, On looking round the room, he discovered that. he 
was the only person awake ;—the knights and squires of the body were 
stretched upon their straw pallets ;—the yeomen of the guard, having laid 
their halberds and drawn swords upon the ground, were slumbering at 
their posts, the light of the torch resting with a steady gleam upon their 
half-armour, or flashing fitfully, as they occasionally made some small and 
unconscious change in their posture. It is well, thought Dudley to him- 
self, that the sentinels without are more upon the alert, for he heard them 
relieving guard, and caught the measured tread of their footsteps as the 
marched across the paved court-yard. As he still listened to the dimi- 
nishing echoes of their feet, another sound reached his ear ;—it was the 
king coughing in his bed-room, and presently after he heard him call out 
impatiently—“* What, ho! who waits without ?” 

‘ It was his first impulse to awaken the guard, or some of the knights of 
the body, none of whom had heard the call; but knowing the king’s im- 
patience, and anticipating his fury, should he discover that they had been 
sleeping at their posts, he hastily glided behind the traverse, and putting 
his mouth to the door of the privy chamber, exclaimed : “ Did your high- 
ness call ?” 

“* Who art thou, fellow? what is thy name ?” was the reply. 

“I am Poyns Dudley, one of your grace’s ushers, so please you.” 

“ Ha! is it thou? What! come in—I would have speech of thee.” 

‘ After having heard the monarch pull a string that drew up a bolt, 
Dudley opened the door, entered the royal bedchamber; the door closed 
of itself; and the bolt dropped down again into its socket. Two large 
wax tapers, on a marble table, diffused a strong gat through the room, 
irradiating the gilt angels with which the bed was decorated ; and giving 
their benignant features the full benefit of a contrast with the royal physi- 
ognomy. Before this period, Henry had commanded all persons at court 
to cut their hair short, of which fashion he set them the example; at the 
same time suffering his beard to grow, and wearing it knotted. By a long 
Course of sensual indulgence, his body had begun to grow unwieldy, and 
his face to be bloated and distended, until the pendent and swollen jowl 
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might almost have been termed a dewlap; while his features wore that 
look of moral intoxication, which is invariably superinduced by a long 
continued and intemperate gratification of the will. They expressed dis- 
ease, as well as peevishness and impatience; offering an instructive eyj- 
dence that nature wiil not suffer either the appetites or the will to be 
abused, without entailing his own punishment upon the transgressor. It 
was impossible to look at him for a moment, without seeing that the ani- 
mal propensities had been allowed to preponderate over the intellectual, 
until his personal appearance had sympathized with his pursuits: it was 
evident that his soul had begun to embody and embrute. At the present 
moment his countenance exhibited an additional degree of irritation, on 
account of his attendants having placed his drink beyond his reach; while 
his appearance was more than usually grim and menacing from the night- 
gear in which he was arrayed ; and from his having laid his hand, perhaps 
unconsciously, upon the hilt of the sword at the head of his bed. 

‘Such was the figure who, after having pronounced an angry malison 
upon the groom, who had placed his drink so far off, commanded Dud- 
ley to hand it to him, inquiring, at the same time, whether he had seen 
assay taken of the cup. An answer being given in the affirmative, he was 
ordered to assay it himself, in compliance with which he drank a small 
portion of the wine, and then handed the cup to the king, who emptied 
its contents at a draught. Appearing to be somewhat pacified by this deep 
potation, he continued in a lower and less imperious voice—“ come 
nearer to me, man! nearer still; what, harkee, sir, thou art of acquaint- 
ance with yonder girl of Somersetshire—one of the queen’s ladies—the 
daughter of Bastard Fitzmaurice.” 

‘ Dudley bowed his head in token of acquiescence ; but the king offended 
with this mute acknowledgement, impetuously exclaimed, ‘‘ Dost thou 
not hear me, sir? Ha!” 

‘««¢ T had the honour of making acquaintance with Mistress Fitzmaurice 
in her father’s house, so please your grace,” said Dudley, again bowing. 

‘«< Then mark me, sir; mark me well, and do as I shall bid thee. De- 
liver unto her these baubles.” From a small pocket at the head of his bed 
he took a favourite ring, painted in enamel by Holbein, with a represen- 
tation of the battle of Bosworth ; together with a carcanet of rich jewels, 
which he put into Dudley’s hand, and continued—* Tell her that the 
king stands well affected towards her, that he admires her charms,—that 
it is his purpose to promote and honour her,—and that if she prove buxom 
and obedient to his will, she may have an establishment and a pension, 
and not less honourable entreatment than was shewn to the Lady Tal- 
boys*. And mark me well, sir, [ will have no passages of courtship shewn 
to her from any other man: not a word—not a breath—not a look—r, 
by St. Paul, his head shall fly from his shoulders. Dost thou hear me! 
Ha! What?” 

‘<1 do, so please your highness, and am in all things bound to obey 
your grace’s orders.” 

¢ « It is well, sir; so shalt thou find favour and reward. Begone! and 
let me have speech of thee to-morrow. Away! Ha!’’ vol. iil, pp. 181 
—187. 


* « The king’s former mistress, by whom he had Henry Fitzroy, created 
Duke of Richmond and Somerset.’ 
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The result we have anticipated. Dudley was base enough to 
carry the infamous message to Beatrice, for which he obtained in 
return the contempt he so well deserved. From this period the 
‘Tor Hill’ hastens to a conclusion. Sir Lionel perishes in an 
insurrection against the king, Cecil’s rights are restored to him, 
and he becomes the husband of Beatrice; Dudley, who had al- 
ready sunk into the meanest of courtiers, is justly punished by 
being married to a certain automatical Miss ora to whom he 
had been betrothed in early life; and the work closes in the midst 
of the religious war which was then raging through the country. 
We fear the following sentiments, which are supposed to be ut- 


tered by Cecil, are too far advanced for the reign of Henry 
VIII. 


‘«¢ He must be the best Christian,” said Cecil, ‘‘ who is the most to- 
lerant, and extends the greatest kindness to those who differ from him in 
opinion. Alas! we are all the children of error, and to do wrong to 
others, upon the mere presumption that we may be right ourselves, is to 
depart from the whole spirit of God’s law, that we may uphold its letter 
in some particular instance. The sect, that marks its ascendancy b 
persecuting those that differ from it, is only imitating the faults of its 
opponents, instead of setting them a better example. Its adversaries, 
when they possess the power, will feel themselves justified in retaliating 
the oppression ; and the world will thus for ever move in a circle of error 
and misery. Such will probably be its course for many years, but a hap- 
pier and more enlightened era will at length arise, when England, long 
the pride and paragon of Europe, in arts and arms, in liberal institutions 
and intellectual eminence, will blush with shame at the thought of being 
behind her neighbours in the single point of religious toleration, Then 
shall the protestant stretch forth his hand to the catholic, and exclaim, 
‘ Brother, brother, come to mine arms, and to my heart, and be restored 
to the full possession of your civil rights. We are worshippers of the same 
God, sons of the same soil, subjects of the same king ; let us henceforth 
live together in the brotherhood and peace of equality; let him be deemed 
the best Christian who best obeys the commandment, to love his neighbour 
as himself; let our past errors be forgotten; let us constitute one united 
family, and thus ensure the happiness of individuals, while we are pro- 
moting the strength, the greatness, and the glory of our common coun- 
try.” ’"—vol. iii., pp. 324—326. 


Such sentiments, however, do so much honour to the writer, 
that it is with much regret we have been compelled to censure the 
general execution of his tale. Many more faults than those which 
we have noticed, might be specified. As for instance, the charac- 
ter of Dudley’s French servant, Pierre, which is a failure through- 
out. The author, in endeavouring to make him a comical fellow, 
has worked him into a mere buffoon, in whose story there is nei- 
ther probability nor keeping. But we have said enough to ac- 
quaint the reader with the opinion which we entertain of ‘The 
Tor Hill,’ and we now resign it to its fate. 


Pra oe, A mea, —- 
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Art. IX. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By J. Cradock, Esq, 
M.A. F.S.A. Vol. ii. London. Nichols and Son. 1826, 


In our notice of Mr. Cradock’s first volume of Memoirs*, we 
ventured to express a doubt, whether a narrative of a sojoum 
made in France forty years ago, could possibly contain any thing 
very new or striking. Our anticipations of its want of interest, 
have, we regret to say, been but too completely realised. The 
author’s tour in that country extended to the Pyrennees, and 
Marseilles, through regions as well known at this day to English- 
men, either from their own inspection, or the accounts of travellers, 
as Kent and Sussex. It would be difficult even for a writer of 
the highest talent, to make any thing of a subject now so thread- 
bare as the South of France: but when to this want of novelty, 
Mr. Cradock has added the imprudence of copying into his Me 
moirs, detailed descriptions of cities, towns,'and public edifices, from 
the common “ Itineraries,” it must at once be manifest that he has 
published this second volume, rather for the purpose of gratifying 
his personal ambition, than of affording either amusement or in- 
formation to his readers. 

Endowed with the most benevolent and charitable dispositions, 
he and his very respectable lady seem to have been received in 
every part of France which they visited, in a manner highly flatter- 
ing to them at the time, and now not less agreeable to them in the 
remembrance. Many incidents, which to a reader appear insipid, 
may be connected with the pleasantest associations of the traveller. 
It is natural enough, therefore, that Mr. Cradock should have pre- 
served with religious care, his memoranda of excursions, of din- 
ners, suppers, and friendly parties—that he should recollect with 
delight the many delicious flagons of Burgundy, which he saw 
emptied in his day; but why he, or his friends, should have fora 
moment imagined that such details could be interesting to the 
public in general, is a question not so easily resolved. Two other 
volumes of ‘ Literary Memoirs,’ are still to follow, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Cradock’s trustees, for, in his own ee he 
bids the reading world a final adieu in the work now before us. 
We own, that, unless they contain some more valuable matter than 
that which has been already published, we know of no good reason 
why they should not upon their appearance be converted into 
good waste paper. That this will be their ultimate fate, the trus- 
tees themselves must be perfectly conscious, unless indeed they 
participate in the weak ambition of the worthy person, for whom 
they have become responsible. 

In order to spare the reader the trouble of searching throug! 
this volume, for such passages as are not altogether beneath his 
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* See vol. i., M. R., p. 212. 
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attention, we shall extract the whole of them. He need not be in 
the least degree alarmed at this menace, for they are deplorably 
few. ‘The first which we have marked refers to the mysterious 
ascent of the Duke of Orleans, ina balloon, (5th of September, 


1784), and to the equally mysterious and celebrated Baron 
Calemberg—the spy. 


‘There was much mystery at Paris, and elsewhere, concerning this 
balloon, nor is it yet fully explained what was the real cause of it. I be- 
longed to a club at the Caffe-Conti coffee-house, at the foot of the Pont- 
neuf, and in the public room there, several English gentlemen made a 
loud jest of this idle report when first spread, but baron Calemberg, who 
spoke English like a native, called me aside, and said, ‘“‘ The duke of Or- 
leans will certainly ascend in the balloon; and if you and any of your 
friends shall wish for tickets, I will with great pleasure readily supply 
them.” This of course begat no small surprise, and I wrote to the baron 
in consequence, and with apologies informed him, that a very numerous 
party would thankfully accept the favour offered. A spacious booth, 
with refreshments, was prepared; and, at the time announced, we de- 
scried at a distance a splendid escort of horsemen and carriages on the 
road from Paris to St. Cloud. As the Duke advanced, the passages were 
opened for him, and, with a stern look, he rather hastily stepped into the 
car. The other aéronauts were in readiness, and immediately sprang up, 
and were precipitated into a region of snow or half-melted ice. The duke, 
it was said, cut the ropes with his sword, and they instantly fell. There 
was at last only just gas enough left in the balloon to prevent their being 
entirely dashed to pieces. How this strange adventure originated I know 
not; it was thought by many that a great wager depended upon it. But 
afterwards I was assured, that in some high company, the duke’s conduct 
had been very severely reflected upon at Gibraltar, and that, in the heat 
of wine, he had made this daring engagement as a decisive proof of his 
courage. Baron Calemberg affected to be uninformed, and the duc de 
Lauzun would never, even distantly, allude to the subject. 

‘ But it may now be asked, perhaps, “ Who was this baron Calem- 
berg?” I cannot distinctly tell. He gave us to understand, “ that he 
was a person of high rank in Germany, and that his uncle was Archbishop 
of Trieste.” He was much known at Paris: was a most excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and from his various accomplishments made himself agree~ 
able every where. We were frequently honoured with his company at our 
apartments; but when Mr. Abbé Bellasise was questioned about him, he 
only coolly replied, ‘‘ He is certainly a very clever man, most probably is 
a German baron; but he is not nephew to the archbishop of Trieste; he 
is certainly connected with the police here ; and is, I am well assured, no 
stranger to most of the secrets at the court of Versailles.’”—pp. 99—101. 


During our author’s stay at Marseilles, he visited the coral ma- 
nufactory, a description of which is subjoined. 


‘ At eleven o'clock, by appointment, had the honour to accompany the 
Argyle family to see the coral manufactory. The number of vessels en- 
gaged, particularly near the coast of Barbary, are eighty; about three 
hundred and twenty persons were employed in this house, and one hun- 
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dred and seventy at three leagues from hence. The pieces of coral are 
first sorted and sawed into bits for beads, which are turned by a hand. 
lathe, then bored with a needle, which is fixed to a machine for that pur- 
pose: the foreman assured us, that none but English needles would do 
for boring, they being made of better steel than any others that could be 
procured ; the beads are then washed in several waters before they are 
polished, which is done by rolling them round a soft kind of mill-stone, 
no bigger than a plate, on which the polisher frequently sprinkles some 
liquid, and keeps them in motion till they appear bright. He told us 
there were nearly a hundred different shades in the colour, upon which, 
as well as on the size and purity of the material, depended the price. In 
the year 1784, a most valuable piece of coral was sold to the emperor of 
China; the whole manufactory now is chiefly employed for the nations of 
the East, where these ornaments are esteemed more valuable than 
diamonds. 

“ The coral, it is here asserted, is the work of marine insects; its 
greatest height is about eleven inches; it is equally hard in the sea, and in 
the air, and is generally brought up by a kind of net, from the depth of 
sixty to one hundred and twenty-five feet. The African Company in 
France was chiefly erected on account of this valuable fishery. Such was 
the account I obtained here, but as part was conveyed in the Patois lan- 
guage of the country, [ cannot be answerable for its strict accuracy. 

‘ Dr. Woodward, from its specific gravity, considered coral as a species 
of stone; Kircher supposed that there were entire forests of it at the 
bottom of the sea; and the count de Marsigli, in 1706, thought that he 
had discovered its flowers and fructification. M.de Peyssonnel, of Mar- 
seilles, in consequence of a series of experiments, seems to have been the 
first who threw any true light upon the nature of it. Those radiations 
which Marsigli mistook for flowers, he perceived to be a congeries of in- 
sects, which inhabited the coral; for upon taking branches of it out of the 
water, these radiations, which somewhat resembled the blossoms of the 
olive-tree, entered into the coral, and quickly disappeared. Until the 
more enlightened days of Linneeus, these clouds of error had never been 
removed. Dr. Solander and Mr. Ellis, in their work on Corallines, have 
thrown great light on this obscure department of natural history; and I 
believe it is now generally believed, and defined as such, to be an animal 
growing in a plant-like form; and is in reality the connecting link which 
unites the animal and vegetable kingdoms.’—pp. 169—171. 


We fear that our readers would be but little entertained with 
Mr. Cradock’s account of his antiquarian researches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marseilles, or with his sanitary observations on the 
climate of Montpellier, which he contends has undergone so de- 
cided a change, that it is now rather injurious, than beneficial to 
invalids. The excursion to the Cevennes may be somewhat more 
interesting. 


‘ Having associated much with a pleasant party of French officers here, 
we set off together to make some observations amongst the Cevennes, but we 
unfortunately encountered the vent de bise ; indeed the wind was so bois- 
terous that we absolutely were conveyed, in the midst of a troop of soldiers, 
over one mountain, in close file, like so many deserters, and frequently our 
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feet never touched the ground. The whole scenery from the top was 
terrific. 

‘ The Cevennes, it is well known, are a chain of mountains which run 
from east to west, and may be considered as in some measure connecting 
the Alps with the Pyrenees. Parts are but little inhabited, but there are 
some most beautiful valleys, and where they could, the industrious coun- 
trymen have availed themselves of every advantage. Many good fruits 
are cultivated there, and an excellent sort of cheese is produced, which in 
some districts is so abundarit that it is sent from thence to many of the 
polished provinces of France. The Roquefort cheese particularly is in 
high estimation even at Paris. After my return we engaged a good coach 
with four stout horses to visit Cette. The distance is upwards of twenty 
miles, the road excellent, some views pleasing. The sea has been retiring 
from this coast for the three last centuries, so that almost all the land we 


travelled over has been gained from it. During our stay, my great wish | 


was to ascend a very high mountain near Cette, from which you may 
descry the canal of Languedoc, the Pyrenees, and a frontier of Spain. 
The day proved particularly favourable, and amply repaid me for all my 
dangers and difficulties on the top of the Cevennes. Through my friends 
at Montpellier I was very well accommodated at Cette. 

Dr. Chouvet, to whom I had been recommended by Colonel Wollas- 
ton, of Suffolk, and who had attended the colonel during his residence at 
Montpellier, informed me, that ‘‘ though it was asserted there were fre- 
quently good views from the Place de Peyreau of the Pyrenees, yet no- 
thing could be distinctly seen, but on a dark night, when the lightnings 
were very strong and vivid in Spain; and that if such should occur, he 
- would send for me, (which he did), and for two hours we enjoyed a most 
sublime prospect; almost every thing seemed to be laid open before us; 
the display was truly grand and awful: we saw the shapes of all the 
mountains ; the different particles of ice and spars glittering like gems of 
all colours, and Dr. Chouvet declared that we could not have had a more 
fortunate opportunity.’—pp. 194—196. 


Ir many parts of the south of France caves are found, in which, 
from some unexplained cause, the remains of the dead may be 
preserved from absolute decay for many centuries. We have our- 
selves seen one of these beneath the tower of St. Michael’s church 
at Bourdeaux, in which eighty-four human forms are collected. 
Several of these had moved in life upwards of three hundred years 
ago. Mr. Cradock describes a similar repository of the dead, 
which he visited at Toulouse. 


‘ To the convent of Cordeliers. It is in the vault under the church 
belonging to them, that about seventy dead bodies, both men and women, 
perfectly dried, with nothing but the skin over the bones, are ranged in 
order by along wall. As many strange accounts have been printed, I 
merely relate what we ourselves saw. On entering the cloisters a priest 
informed me, that I could not enter the vault till after evening service, 
and that no female could be admitted; “ that,” said he, “ was a favour 
which had been denied even to a princess.” I advised our ladies to stay 
there till I returned ; when, having looked over many holy curiosities in 
the treasury, lights were brought, and I descended into - vault. I told 
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the holy father that I could not think of giving so much trouble without 
offering some donation for charity to the inferiors. He replied that “it 
was not customary ;” but if the ladies still remained he would suffer one 
of the dead bodies to be carried out of the vault into an adjoining cloister, 
This was all that was required: I immediately fetched the ladies to make 
their due acknowledgments: the body brought out had been dead four 
hundred years, yet was quite entire ; it was of the colour of dark dust, and 
the former flesh appeared now only like rags; it felt like marble, and, 
except the eyes, which were sunk, the features were so perfect that any 
one who had known the person when alive, might have plainly recognized 
who it was; the hair was rather long and stiff, like silver threads, the 
hands were clasped together, and the nails were complete. 

‘I then again, with the priests and attendants, descended into this 
dreary abode, and saw the remaining bodies; the vault was perfectly dry, 
but much art, I am convinced, had been made use of by stoves or ovens, 
in the first process, to bring them to this state. The whole was horrible, 
and I was not sorry to come into broad day-light again.’-—pp. 206—208. 


The following trait of a ‘ John Bull’ is hardly likely to be repeated 
in our day. He is now, at least, a little more pe ie in his ec- 
centricities, though we may admit that there is still room left for 
improvement. The reader must imagine our author restored to the 
circles of Paris, after completing his peregrinations in the south. 


‘ The English at Paris very much frequented a most excellent coffee- 
house at the foot of the Pont Neuf; indeed, they held a kind of regular 
club there, and one of the party had’ once openly expressed much ridicule 
of a “ De par Je Roi,” which he had read under ground when he ex- 
amined the stone-quarries. This was reported to the police, and he 
received a strong reproof for it; but indeed this was not the only instance 
where notice had been taken of the too bold assertions of foreigners. 

‘ We had likewise another place of rendezvous, which was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tuilleries, but here the French chiefly abounded. It was 
at a convivial meeting at this coffee-house where I first became acquainted 
with the Abbé Sieyes, who took great pains to speak our language with 
fluency. To my surprise, he gave me a translation into French of Swift's 
‘* Tale of a Tub,” which he read with peculiar humour; and on my ex- 
pressing to him some wonder, he instantly replied: ‘‘ O my friend, we 
know as well as you, who is meant by Lord Peter; but this witty ecclesi- 
astic spares nobody.” But of all our authors, Hume seemed to be the 
most lasting favourite: they remembered that his manners were polished, 
his conversation correct and guarded; but he had derived of course much 
consequence with them from being secretary to our ambassador lord 
Hertford. Sterne they could not bear, from some keen ridicule which he 
had thrown on the Parisians; but one French gentleman, quite liberal in 
his notions, utterly astonished us by declaring that, though a native of 
Bologne, he took no offence whatever at Smollett’s assertions, who had 
some fun about him, and must merely intend his account of them in his 
travels as a farce: for I recollect, added he, that, after complimenting 
some of you English or Scotch, he boldly declared, that, ‘‘ when a French- 
man died, his dress went to the fripier, his dinner to the dogs, and himself 
to the devil; and nobody evermore inquired after him.” 
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‘The English were now becoming almost innumerable, and ‘various 
were the whims and frolics of some of my eccentric countrymen. One 
friend of mine who gave French dinners in Pall-Mall, now signalized 
himself by bringing over an English cook, that-he might have good fish- 
sauce, and that his game might not be over-roasted; but the most ex- 
traordinary invitation which I had the honour to receive, was to an 
English wake-feast, where the French chiefly were to be present. This, 
however, was attended with much trouble and expense, as an ox must be 
properly cut up for the purpose; the assembly was numerous, and the 
a were most abundant. The top dish consisted of three very 
arge boiled fowls, with bacon and greens ; a sirloin of beef at the bottom 
extended quite across the table; and there was a pie, with two dozen of 
pigeons in the middle; there were likewise several other equally heavy 
articles, besides numerous auxiliaries, such as plum-puddings, fruit-pies, 
and cheesecakes. The French appealed to some of us to know whether 
all this profusion was still customary ; but we fairly acknowledged, that it 
was wearing away very fast, and we thought that, from the variety of 
public vehicles, which were continually travelling to the capital, such un- 
polite waste would soon entirely cease; for even now it certainly was not 
to be met with amongst graziers and farmers in any of the midland coun- 
ties. A bountiful aid of some “ home-brewed,” or brown stout, was 
offered to us afterwards; and some of the earn { even here, did a kind 
of justice to the supposed presiding patronage to which the feast was dedi- 
cated.’—pp. 277—279. 


We really feel ourselves under many obligations to Mr. Cradock, 
for his kind consideration in sparing us a more minute description 
of his tour through Flanders and Holland, than that which he in- 
serted in the appendix to his former volume. Perhaps also, we 
ought to thank him for omitting his observations on the English 
towns, which he traversed on his return from the Continent to Lei- 
cestershire ; but as there are still two volumes in the back ground, 
we may be reckoning without our host. We will therefore con- 
clude for the present with an anecdote of the late king, which we 
could hardly credit, had it not been given upon such good au- 
thority. 


«Mr. Bellasyse had the honour to be appointed by his uncle, earl Fau- 
conberg, to receive his late Majesty at his mansion at Cheltenham. At 
that time this was the only tolerable place of residence in the least suited 
to such an occupant; but, from natural temper, his Majesty did not suffer 
himself to be annoyed with small difficulties. 

‘ Mr. Bellasyse accompanied him during his morning rides, and his 
Majesty could not fail to be much pleased with the urbanity of his man- 
ners. To some of his suite he expressed surprise, that, as lord Faucon- 
berg was a lord of the bedchamber, and frequently in his presence, he had 
never heard that he had a nephew utterly unprovided for, and in orders ; 
and then the mystery was explained, that Mr. Bellasyse was a Romish 
priest of the Catholic branch of his noble family. When afterwards taking 
the air about Cheltenham, his Majesty was pleased to signify to Mr. Bel- 
lasyse, “ that he by no means wished to interfere with his real principles, 
but should he wish to make any change,” with a smile most graciously 
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added, ‘‘ I have not perhaps much preferment at my immediate disposal, 
but in such a case I will certainly take good care of you.” 

_ * Mr. Bellasyse for a while occasionally officiated at the Romish chapel 
in Portugal-street, and died at Southampton, Lord Fauconberg, in June 
1815, appropriating to his own use, only a small portion of that great 
income to which, by heirship, he was justly entitled. He was a fine 
scholar, a communicative man, a dignified nobleman, and to all who were 


nearly connected with him, a most affectionate, as well as a most dis- | 
interested, friend.’—pp. 290—292. 





NOTICES. 


Art. X. The Young Rifleman’s Comrade: a Narrative of his Military 


Adventures, Captivity, and Shipwreck. 8vo. pp.310. 9s. 6d. Lon- 
don. Colburn. 1826. 


Tuts volume adds another to the stock of military narratives, which have 
recently abounded in England, Germany, and France. It is said to have 
been edited by Goethe, and indeed it is not difficult to trace through its 
pages a gleam now and then of his meditative and poetic mind. We 
think, however, that he has stooped somewhat from the dignity of his sta- 
tion, both in literature and society, by condescending to bestow his care 
upon the memoirs of a private soldier, who certainly would never have 
been adopted by “‘The Young Rifleman,” as a comrade. He in no one 
instance exhibits that worth of personal character, which under any cir- 
cumstances is entitled to our attention and sympathy. He appears 
throughout his narrative as a mere vulgar campaigner, participating while 
in the Peninsula in some of the most horrid atrocities of the French sol- 
diers, amongst whom he was originally enlisted, sharing also in their ha- 
bits of plunder, and extreme licentiousness. To persons of his own class 
in France, or Germany, his narrative may be acceptable, but we are sure 
that there is no man in the service of England, who would not read it 
with the most unqualified disgust. 

As to the military adventures of the author, it is extremely doubtful 
whether they ever occurred as respects himself personally. They follow 
the course of the French armies which entered Madrid, when it was in 
possession of Murat, perpetrated the never-to-be-forgotten bloodshed of 
the 2nd of May, and after fighting several battles in the south of Spain, 
capitulated as prisoners of war. Nothing could be easier for a soldier 
than to pick out a few by-scenes in this drama, and say, “‘ oh, I was pre- 
sent at that action,” ‘“ here I was wounded,” “ here was I made a pri- 
soner.” We suspect the present work to be made up in this manner, and 
thus woven into a tale, because there are very few of the incidents that 
are related in it, which bear the stamp of personal recollection. The island 
of Cabrera had been already described in the ‘‘ Adventures of a French 
Sergeant,” a book fabricated exactly after the same fashion as the one be- 
fore us ; yet Cabrera forms a principal feature in our author’s account of his 
captivity. This is rather an awkward plagiarism. 

But the part of this book which is most likely to be original, and true, 
is that which describes the author’s life at Palermo, where he appears as a 
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British soldier after his release from Cabrera. He gives without a blush, 
and Mr. Goethe has not thought proper to erase, or even to chasten it, a 
long account, not only of his own low intrigues with the lowest of the Sici- 
lian women, but also he enters at large into the equally disgusting in- 
trigues of his comrades. We can hardly appreciate the taste of the 
Germans, whose literary chieftain has descended into such base matter for 
their amusement ; but this we know, that the English translator has ver 
little consulted the public decency of this country, in laying such polluted 
details before it. 

The latter part of the volume is occupied with the journal of a voyage 
undertaken for China, but frustrated by shipwreck. This journal is not 
pretended to have proceeded in any form, from the soldier with whom we 
have been hitherto dealing, but from some other German. Goethe gets 
over the difficulty, as he imagines, by converting his soldier into a servant, 
and sending him in that capacity on board of the Cabalva, under the com- 
mand of Captain Dalrymple. The narrative of the dreadful disasters 
which attended that unfortunate ship, is extremely well written, and inter- 
esting, but its incorporation with the history of an obscure German soldier, 
serves at once to shew how books of this kind are at present manufactured 
in Germany. The notes added by the translator, betray much preju- 
dice—not to say ignorance. 





—_—— 


Art. XI.—The Revolt of the Bees.—8vo. pp. 272. 12s. 6d. London. 
Longman and Co. 1826, 


Unper this title the reader will perhaps not expect to find a long, and 
by no means an inelegant allegory, in favour of the celebrated Mr. Owen’s 
new plans for the improvement of society. Yet such he will discover it to 
be, after the perusal of a few pages; and lest any doubt should remain 
about its design, the author has, rather indiscreetly as we think for his 
purpose, appended to his text numerous notes from Mr. Owen’s writings 
on the subject. 

Upon the schemes of that gentleman for the amelioration of our species, 
we have no desire at present to offer any opinion. He has purchased, we 
believe, an extensive tract of country, within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, for the purpose of carrying his designs into effect upon a limited 
scale. ‘The world will thus be enabled, at no very distant day, to judge 
from experience as to the soundness of his views, and in the meantime he 
seems determined to lose no opportunity of having his ideas promulgated 
in every shape with which pamphlet or discourse, prose or verse, fiction or 
fact, can furnish him. His perseverance in this respect, and we may add 
his pecuniary sacrifices, prove beyond all question, the sincerity of his 
opinions. 

Nevertheless, we hardly think that he has yet succeeded in producing 
any very general impression in favour of them. Neither do we apprehend 
that ‘The Revolt of the Bees,’ will much assist him in his object. Allle- 
gories have long since grown out of fashion; and indeed the very idea 
that a work belongs to that antiquated class of literature, is sufficient to 
send it at once to the region of dusty repose. Under the name of 
‘‘ Bees,” the author supposes that a number of British subjects, tired of 
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the old oppressions of society, have joined together, and betaken them- 
selves to a country where they rule themselves according to the laws which 
Mr. Owen has laid down for them. The curtain of the future—a hundred 
years hence—is lifted up in a dialogue between a Scotchman and a Per- 
sian, who are contemplating the favourable changes wrought by the adop- 
tion and progress of Mr. Owen’s system, and of course every thing pro- 
ceeds in the most onan and harmonious order. Industry, frugality, 
abundance, mutual kindness, tranquillity, and happiness rule the revolving 
years, ‘‘ the lion lies down with the lamb,” and earth itself is an antici- 
pated heaven! In the romance, as in the original system, we find much 
attributed to what is called “ natural religion ;” but no provision made for 
that which has a much higher and better source—the religion which has 
descended from Calvary to mankind. This important defect pervades all 
Mr. Owen’s operations, and he seems inflexible in his resolution not to 
repair it. After marking this fault, and the unpopular department of li- 
terature to which ‘ The Revolt of the Bees’ belongs, we must in justice 
add, that it displays a chaste and expanded imagination, and, very fre- 
quently, considerable felicity of diction. Some of the most absurd of the 
abuses which have grown up under our own social system, fostered, if not 
originally created, by our old legislation, and our pertinacity in adhering 
to them, are pointed out, and very properly exposed to ridicule. The sa- 


tire is veiled, but at the same time perfectly intelligible, and without the 
sting of malignity. 





Art. XII.—1. Specimens of English Prose, from the reign of Elizabeth 
to the present time: with an Introduction. By George Walker, M. A. 
12mo. pp. 615. Qs. 

2. Specimens of English Poetry, during the same period, by the same 
author. 12mo. pp. 619. 9s. London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


In the introductions which Mr. Walker has prefixed to both these volumes, 
particularly to the former one, he has shewn himself eminently well 
adapted to the task which he has undertaken. They exhibit not only his 
thorough acquaintance with the greatest ornaments of our literature, but 
a taste kindled by their inspiration, and modelled by their pure examples. 
It seems to have been his object to display the most characteristic speci- 
mens of our prose and poetic writers, according to the order of time in 
which they flourished. Thus we have within a reasonable compass, a 
historical view of our literature, from the period at which it was first suc- 
cessfully cultivated, to the present day. 

The introduction to the prose volume contains a compendious and ad- 
mirable essay on the origin, progress, qualities, and grammatical structure 
of the English language, and on the merits of several of our most distin- 
guished writers, from whose works Mr. Walker has made his selections. 
Amongst the great names which distinguished the reign of Elizabeth, he 
selects those of Sidney and Hooker, Raleigh, Bacon, and Hall, for par- 
ticular remark. ‘Sidney, he justly observes, may be commended for elegant 
simplicity ; Hooker, for severe majesty; Raleigh, is sustained and elo- 
quent; Bacon, sententious, figurative, and profound; Hall, overflowing 
and tender. With these distinctive properties, they have many common 
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excellences. In all of them there is a surprising union of substantial sense 
and rich imagination, of philosophic enlargement and practical observation, 
of extensive learning and civil or prudential wisdom. Their works are 
enriched with the fundamental principles of religious and moral truth; 
they embrace human nature in the past and the future, in its defects and 
excellences; they supply principles for the government of empires, maxims 
for the regulation of common life, and seeds of thought which may fructify 
in the mind of the sage; they seem fitted to be the improvers of society ; 
the legislators of states, the oracles of mankind.’ ‘ Among the writings of 
this period,’ adds Mr. Walker, ‘ the prose works of Milton may be cor- 
rectly placed, though their actual date was somewhat later. Scarcely any 
of the great productions of English genius are less known to common 
readers. Nor is this at all surprising, if their general character is consi- 
dered. The style is mostly harsh and difficult, and the subjects destitute 
of allurement. For though many of the great topics of religious and poli- 
tical inquiry are brought into discussion, Milton’s opinions are so pecu- 
liarly framed to his own character and circumstances, so impracticable in 
their general application, so unsuited to the actual condition of human 
nature, that perhaps no one of his own, or succeeding times, has concurred 
with, or adopted them. But as the constitution of his mind was essen- 
tially poetical; his feeling of religion, sublime; his love of truth, virtue, 
and liberty, ardent ; his respect for human nature, sincere ; and his con- 
ception of its capacities and destiny, exalted ; he occasionally breaks forth 
into passages of lyrical inspiration, of majestic eloquence. These passages 
lie scattered in the mass of his works, like diamonds, surrounded by rub- 
bish, but of splendid lustre and inestimable value. Their matter and 
manner strongly resemble the great writers of the preceding age; they 
have the same fulness of sentiment, clothed in diction equally grand and 
ample.’ 

Team these specimens of his own composition, the reader will be ena- 
bled to appreciate the abilities and powers of discrimination which Mr. 
Walker has brought to the two compilations now before us. They contain 
several of the finest master-pieces of our language, both in prose and 
verse. Considering their closely printed and numerous pages, they are 
cheap at the prices affixed to them, and can hardly fail, we imagine, of 
becoming highly popular in the schools. 





Arr. XIII. Practical Botany ; an improved Arrangement of the Generic 
Characters of British Plants ; with a familiar Introduction to the Lin- 
nean System. By William Johns, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 156. Qs, 
London. Longman and Co. 1826. 


Ir always affords us pleasure to meet with books, which are calculated to 
strip science of its abstruseness, and to clothe it anew in a popular and fa- 
miliar dress. There is, perhaps, no study which has suffered so much, on 
account of the multitudinous and unintelligible terms in which it has been 
involved, as that of Botany. Considering it with reference to the varieties 
and beauties of nature, it is a source of opulence for the mind which no 
length of life can exhaust. ‘Those who are in any degree initiated in it, 
may be said to possess a sixth sense, inasmuch as it enables them to find 
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enjoyment in pursuits which are utterly unknown to the majority of man- 
kind. Nor does it stop at the discovery of a rare plant, or the cultivation 
of a favourite flower: it opens the mind to the general operations of that 
unseen power, whose benignant care raises the oak in its stateliness, and 
gives to the lily its fragrance and raiment. It creates also a habit of ob- 
servation which insensibly teaches us to feel an interest in every thing that 
passes around us, and to read the great volume of the world with advan- 
tage. 

To a study so interesting and useful, the little volume before us may, 
we think, be deemed an easy and acceptable introduction. It consists of 
two parts, in the first of which we have five neatly engraved plates, repre- 
senting the forms and construction of a variety of fruits and flowers. The 
second is composed of tables, by which the most inexpert novice is enabled 
to discover any one of the families of British plants. In describing the 


nature of his labours we cannot do better than adopt the language of the 
author. 


‘In the introductory part, the illustrations have been selected from 
the most familiar plants, no foreign one is mentioned unless generally well 
known ; no technical term is employed, but subsequently to its corres- 
ponding idea. In the tables of genera, the names of plants being the 
object of botanical research, and which are usually placed first, are here 
for the most obvious reason given last—terms of art are always more or 
less a hindrance to the student, the difficulty is to be constantly grappled 
with when the sign precedes the thing signified. Let any one, however 
unskilled in the science of Botany, carefully read through the introduction 
to this volume, providing himself with the flowers mentioned as he pro- 
ceeds, (and they are to be found everywhere), his discouragements and 
difficulties will diminish with every step, the path will appear pleasing and 
instructive beyond his expectations. As he advances and begins to use 
the tables, he will arrive, as it were, in a new world; and where he had 
imagined all was chaos, he will find features the most regular, with beauty 
and order almost surpassing credibility.’---pp. 9, 10. 


The author’s excuse for omitting all reference to the Botanical writers, 
to whose assistance he had recourse in the compilation of his work, is 
amusing for its naivete. He ‘ gratefully acknowledges that he has gathered 
largely from every publication to which he has had access; and he flatters 
himself, that no one to whom he owes so much, will complain of the free- 
dom with which he has levied his contributions.’ According to this 
reasoning, the more one author is indebted to another, the less is his obli- 
gation to acknowledge it. Dr. Johns however, is entitled to some indul- 
gence, as he has certainly made an excellent use of the matter which he 
has borrowed, and has given it additional value by the mode in which he 
has arranged it. An index is added, both of the Latin and the common 
names of the genera, which the student will find particularly useful. 





Art. XIV. Sir John Chiverton. A Romance. 8vo. pp. 317. 10s. 6d. 
London. Ebers. 1826. 


Ir is understood that this volume is the production of a Mr. Ainsworth. 
If it be his first essay in fictitious narrative, it affords him a promise of 
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no mean success in that department of our literature. The characters, 
indeed, which he has introduced into his romance are not remarkable for 
novelty, though they are free from the charge of being servile imitations of 
any particular originals. In the conception and conduct of his story, how- 
ever, the author has displayed a vigorous and picturesque imagination, 
which compensates for many defects. He is very happy in his descrip- 
tions of that sort of rude Sylvan scenery, which abounded in Fngland in 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, the time when the action of this 
romance is supposed to have taken place: and the costume, as well as the 
sentiments of his dramatis personee, are in perfect keeping with that semi- 
barbarous age. An occasional quaintness in the language which is put 
into their mouths, serves also to sustain the interest and delusion of the 
tale, a short outline of which is as follows:—Sir John Chiverton appears 
to be in possession of Chiverton Hall, and the extensive estates connected 
with it, which belong in right, however, to his sister Ellice, who, ignorant 
of her claims, resides under the same roof with her brother. The knight 
is surrounded by a numerous household, among whom the most conspi- 
cuous figures are, Walter Scymel, a physician; Wayword, a clergyman ; 
and Mahmood Bali, a Moor. The clergyman is an amiable and excellent 
person, but Scymel, and the Moor, are represented as two demons, under 
the garb of men: there is no crime which the one is not ready to advise, 
and the other to execute. Ellice had formed an early attachment for a 
gentleman, named St. Maurice, who, for some unexplained reason, was 
detested by her brother. Serious altercations take place between them ; 
and upon the eve of Sir John Chiverton’s marriage with the daughter of 
Sir Gamelyn Vancouver, St. Maurice finds an opportunity of revealing to 
the latter, the secret history of the Chiverton property. The effect of this 
disclosure is frustrated by the intrigues of Scymel, who, taking the advan- 
tage of a severe indisposition with which Ellice was attacked, represents 
her to be in a state of incurable insanity. St. Maurice, upon learning 
this, takes measures to release her from her imprisonment; but his opera- 
tions are watched, he is apprehended near the Hall, and confined in one 
of anumber of subterraneous chambers, that had been excavated of old 
in the rock, upon which the mansion was erected. _E llice’s apartment com- 
municates with the whole range of the cavern; and upon discovering that 
her lover was detained there, she secretly effects his escape; but on re- 
tracing her way, she is met by her brother and Scymel. The former, indig- 
nant at what she had done, flings her to the ground; she collects her 
strength, and flies to the mouth of the cave, which borders on a deep 
river. In her haste, her foot slips, and she is precipitated into the flood, 
where she perishes. The next day the marriage takes place, but while the 
bridal party are feasting in the evening, the sounds of approaching troopers, 
commanded by St. Maurice, are heard. Overwhelmed by remorse and 
terror, the bridegroom is struck with madness, and dies in excruciating 
torments. Scymel falls by the hand of the Moor, who makes his escape, 
after slaying two or three other persons. 

From this summary of the tale, it is obvious that it is too melo-dramatic, 
too full of vulgar horrors, to entitle it to assume a station higher than the 
average crowd of ghost-stories, which are conjured up by the prolific 
wand of Mr. Newman; yet, for a first attempt, it is by no means to be 
despised; and we should be inclined to infer from it, that Mr. Ainsworth 
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is capable of much better things. We are not aware which of the king- 
doms claims him for her own. If he be Hibernian, of course he is privi- 


leged to say, (p. 47), that a party were ‘ landed on the further part of the 
stream !’ 





Art, XV.—Synonyms of the Spanish Language, explained and eluci- 
dated by copious Extracts from the most approved Spanish Poets.—By 


L. 4 A. M‘Henry. 12mo. pp. 183. London. Sherwood and Co, 
1826. 


Tuts is a little work which has long been a desideratum to those who have 
acquired the Spanish language—a language, by the way, which, since the 
late revolutions in Spain, has made so much progress in this country, 
that at present it pretty generally forms a part of female education. Po- 
litical reverses caused numbers of Spaniards to take refuge amongst us, 
and they have amply repaid, and still continue ro repay our hospitality, 
by diffusing throughout England their expressive and splendid dialect. 
Mr. M‘Henry assures us that he is a native of Spain, a fact of little im- 
portance; as to whatever country he owes his birth, he appears to be fully 
competent to the task which he has here undertaken. The student will 
not only learn from his book how to distinguish between expressions 
which are translated into nearly the same words in English, but he will 
also gain from it an acquaintance with many well-chosen specimens of the 
best poetry which the Peninsula has produced. 

We give an example of Mr. M‘Henry’s judicious distinctions between 
the words abandonado and desamparado. 


‘Both these particles, and, consequently, the verbs to which they be- 
long, imply neglect. Abandonado, when referred to persons, denotes 
being exposed to threatening danger; Desamparado, to actuai or future 
distress. El rico que no socorre 4 sus pobres parientes, los desampara, y 
si sabe que los expone 4 perecer, los abandona; The opulent man, who 
does not assist his poor relations, deserts them, and if he knows that he 
exposes them to perish, he forsakes them. Desamparado may be the 
effect of unintentional neglect; Abandonado conveys the idea of wilful 
premeditated desertion. Este nino esta desamparado, habiendosele muerto 
sin hacer testamento su padre ; This child is unprotected, his father hav- 
ing died without making his will. Este joven esta abandonado, habiendole 
echado de casa su padre. This youth is forsaken, being put out of doors 
by his father. Abandonado, when applied to inanimate objects, may convey 
simply the idea of separation ; but desamparado combines that of expo- 
sure to danger. Este jardin estd abandonado, porque su dueno ha aban- 
donado su casa de campo hasta la primavera ; This garden is neglected, 
because its owner has quitted his country-house until the spring. Luego 
que vieron & los enemigos desampararon la fortaleza. As soon as they 
saw the enemy they abandoned the fortress.’—pp. 3, 4. 


Illustrations are then given from the poems of Samaniego and Huerta, 
of the proper use of both these expressions; and besides affording in- 
struction on the point in question, the verses will be read with pleasure. 
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Art. XVI. Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse; with forty Ori- 
ginal Designs, by Thomas Hood. 8vo. p. 146. 10s. 6d. London. 
Lupton Relfe. 1826. 


We have already, in reviewing the Literary Souvenir, had occasion to speak 
of Mr. Hood in favourable terms. We know not by what mischance his 
“‘ Odes and Addresses to Great People,” have escaped our attention, but if 
they were at all comparable in point of humour, and what may be called 
sterling caricature wit, to the compositions in the present publication, we 
must take blame to ourselves for having omitted to notice them. Mr. 
Hood appears to us a perfect original. We have seen it observed some- 
where, that he is a Cruikshanks in verse, and not inaptly, for we know of 
nothing more like the hits of that admirable satirist of the pencil, than the 
‘whims and oddities’ before us. The following ballad we remember to 
have heard lately sung at a public dinner, or rather after it; and we hereby 
testify that it kept a numerous and highly intelligent company for several 
minutes in ‘ roars of laughter.” 


‘ Young Ben he was a nice young man, 

A carpenter by trade ; | 

And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


But as they fetch’d a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 


The Boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 


That though she did seem in a fit, 
’T was nothing but a feint. 


“ Come, girl,” said he, “ hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me ; 

For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be.” 


_ So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 
She roused, and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 


‘«¢ And is he gone, and is he gone ?” 
She cried, and wept outright : 

‘¢ Then I will to the water side, 
And see him out of sight.” 


A waterman came up to her,— 
‘‘ Now, young woman,” said he, 
“ If you weep on so, you will make 
Eye-water in the sea.” 
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As the reader must have had abundant merriment in this exquisite piece 
of drollery, it is but fair to give him a specimen of Mr. Hood’s pathetic 


mood. It is a sort of companion to Sally Brown. 





Whims and Oddities. 


‘* Alas! they’ve taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow ;” 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said Gee woe! 


Says he, ‘‘ they’ve only taken him 
To the Tender ship, you see ;”— 

‘“‘ The Tender-ship,” cried Sally Brown, 
“¢ What a hard-ship that must be! 


‘OQ! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I'd follow him; 

But, Oh! I’m not a fish-woman, 
And so I cannot swim. 


** Alas! I was not born beneath 
‘ The virgin and the scales,’ 
So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales.” 


Now Ben had sail’d to many a place 
That’s underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all the sails were furl’d. 


But when he call’d on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on, 

He found she’d got another Ben, 
Whose Christian-name was John. 


‘“‘ O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could yon serve me so, 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow !” 


Then reading on his bacco box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


And then he tried to sing “ All’s Well,” 
But could not, though he tried ; 

His head was turn’d, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 


His death, which happen’d in his birth, 
At forty-odd befell : 
They went and told the sexton, and 


The sexton toll’d the bell. —pp. 34—37. 


Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war’s alarms ; 








Whims and Oddities. 


But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 


Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, ‘‘ Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot !” 


The army-surgeons made him limbs : 
Said he,—“‘ They’re only pegs; 

But there’s as wooden members quite, 
As represent my legs !” 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nelly Gray ; 

So he went to pay her his devours, 
When he’d devour’d his pay ! 


But when he call’d on Nelly Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff; 

And when she saw his wooden legs, 
Began to take them off! 


“QO, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray ! 
Is this your love so warm ? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat, 
Should be more uniform !” 


Said she, ‘‘ I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blythe and brave; 
But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow ; 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now !” 


O, Nelly Gray! O, Nelly Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches, 
At duty’s call I left my legs 
In Badajos’s breaches !” 


“‘ Why, then,” said she, “ you’ve lost the feet 


Of legs in war’s alarms, 
And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms !” 


‘¢O, false and fickle Nelly Gray ! 
I know why you refuse :— 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


I wish I ne’er had seen your face ; 
But, now, a long farewell! 
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For you will be my death :——alas ! 
You will not be-my Nell! : 


Now when jhe went from Nelly Gray, 
His heart so heavy. got— 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him. take ‘a knot ! 


So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine, | 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the line! 


One end he tied around the beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And, as his legs wore off,—of course, 
He soon was off his legs! 


And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 

For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut:-him down !) 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died— 

And they buried Ben in four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside !—pp. 139—142. 


The designs with which Mr. Hood has illustrated his verse and prose — 
compositions, for there is a great varicty of both, are exceedingly whimsi- 
cal and original. They are mere pen and ink sketches, without any pre- 
tence to art, but they are ludicrous beyond expression. We cordiall 
recommend them to any body afflicted with “ the blue devils.” They, and 
the ballads especially, are a sovereign remedy against that once fashionable 
malady. 





Art. XVII.—-Antologia, Giornale di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. G. P. 
Vieusseux. Firenze. 


We have watched, though far away from the sunny banks of the Arno, 
the progress of this publication from its first appearance, in January 1821. 
Italian periodicals, generally speaking, cannot admit of a comparison with 
those of England; between the censure of authority, the jealousy of party 
opinion, and the want of encouragement and support, little originality of 
thought and honest freedom of sentiment can be expected in them. The 
Antologia, however, is an honourable exception. Feeble in its beginning, 
and purposely confined to translations from foreign publications, it has 
since proceeded, gaining strength and improving every year; and has 
reached, now, its seventh anniversary, an extraordinary longevity, consi- 
dering the independent spirit which prevails throughout its contents. But 
there is a wide distance between independence and license, and the con- 
ductors of the Antologia have happily drawn the line between the two ; and 
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the Tuscan censorship has had sufficient discrimination to appreciate their 
honesty. The Antologia has, therefore, been allowed to-go on, though we 
may suppose not without its articles being occasionally curtailed by the 
censor’s pen. It appears in monthly numbers, and unites the requisites: of 
a magazine and of a review; its contributors, who’ generally ‘sign their 
names, belong to the first class of Tuscan literati, as Nicolini,’ Benci, 
Ciampi, Lucchesini, Lampredi, Montani, Giusti,’ Collini, Ridolfi, with 
some other distinguished names from other parts of Italy, such as Cicog- 
nara, Giordani, Botta, and others. iol 

This publication is also deserving praise, in as much as being eémpiled 
in the very seat of Cruscan purism, it keeps free from affectation and 
pedantry, and is, perhaps, in many of its papers, less remarkable for the 
choice than for the meaning of the words. The proprietor and editor, 
who is of foreign extraction, though naturalized, and we believe born in 
Italy, does not allow any partiality or interest to interfere with the exercise 
of his judgment, and his strict regard for justice. . Classic? and romantici 
find admission to his pages, and every thing is marked by fair and honour- 
able dealing to all parties. We have noticed’in its latter numbers, among 
other articles, an interesting correspondence from Germany, by Mayer, 
upon literary matters; and anecdotes concerning Goethe, Witte, Richter, 
Blumenbach, and other German characters; a powerfully written inves- 
tigation, by Benci, on Italian education, its system and its faults; a 
learned refutation, by Castinelli, of Meyer’s assertions on the consular 
jurisdictions of the ancient French monarchy; some important papers on 
the improvement of agriculture in the maremme ; articles on the present 
condition and prospects of the Greeks, of whose cause the Antologia has 
always shewn itself a strenuous advocate; and the quarterly reviews of 
Italian publications, by Montani, who is entrusted with this interesting 
branch of literature. The last-mentioned gentleman writes in a pleasing, 
fluent style, and with a temperance and urbanity which do not abate the 
justness of his judgments, a pleasing distinction among Italian critics. 
With regard to foreign works, reviews, or notices of them, appear occa- 
sionally in the pages of the Antologia, but this part is not yet properly 
organised. A scientific bulletin, or account of new works and discoveries, 
whether Italian or foreign, in the various branches of the sciences and arts, 
generally written by the learned professor Gazzeri, is inserted in each 
number, The proceedings of the academy di’Georgofili, the most really © 
useful institution of the sort in Italy, and of other academies, are also 
given. In short, the Antologia neglects no branch of information that can 
prove beneficial or interesting to the Italian public; with regard to its uti- 
lity, it is not only superior to any other Italian periodical, but need not fear 
comparison with any other in Europe, although it is decidedly inferior to 
the better English and German miscellanies in the attractions of vivacity 
and humour, and in brilliancy of style. We would recommend the 
conductors of the Antologia to sacrifice oftener to the graces. There are 
in many articles of the Italian periodical, a diffuseness and a didactic tone, 
which would not be pleasing to an English reader; wordiness is a fault to 
which Italian prose-writers appear inclined ; but there is a difference in 
national taste about these matters, and it must also be recollected that 
many moral and political axioms which are taken for granted in England, 
are still matter of discussion, or at least of timid assertion, in Italy. 
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The other Italian periodical that can boast of an established circulation, 
‘ La Biblioteca Italiana,” is published in the capital of Austrian Italy, and 
is somewhat differently situated from the Antologia. However, in perusing 
many of its numbers, we have not discovered in it any marks of that servi- 
lity with which some travellers have thought proper to charge it, although 
a certain caution in approaching, or rather avoiding, political questions 
is discernible, for which]‘a man in his senses would hardly think of 
blaming an editor, living and writing under the eye of an Austrian censor- 
ship. But in its literary articles, we have found spirit and information; 
and we have also seen in it, favourable reviews of the works of Gioja, 
Bossi, Montrone aud other writers, who certainly cannot be accused of 
servile principles. La Bibliotica Italiana made its appearance soon after 
the peace, in 1816, under the direction of Acerbi, and with the assistance 
of Monti, Giordani, and Breislak; we believe it has changed hands since. 
We approved, among other things, of its arrangement; its bibliografia, 
or monthly catalogue raisonné of Italian new works, distributed accord- 


ing to the various states and cities of Italy, from Piedmont to Sicily, was 


an acceptable peculiarity of this periodical. It is astonishing how little 
notice is taken, even now, in any one of the Italian states, of what happens 
in the others. Giordani observes, most truly, that in Italy: 2 giro delle 
riputaziont e delle cognizioni suole essere lentissimo. The booksellers 
have little enterprize, and little or no interest in making their works known 
beyond the limits of their provinces; for if a work is worth any thing, 
they may be sure it will be reprinted in some other states, beyond their 
reach. This is, after all, the main cause of the little encouragement given 
to authorship. Yet with all this, we have seen repeatedly, lists of forty or 
fifty new works, published in the single state of Lombardy, and of nearly 
as many, at the same time, in the Venetian state, besides those printed in 
Piedmont, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, Rome, Naples, and Sicily. Of 
course, many of these publications were insignificant, yet not all so; the 
fact, however serves to shew, that the Italian presses, and the Italian public, 
are not altogether sunk in utter idleness and apathy. 





* * The Appennprx to Vol. III. of the New Series of The MontH1y 
Review, will be published on the First of January, 1827. It will 


contain Reviews of several important German, Italian, American, French, 
and Spanish Works. 








